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ARTICLE I. 


CHAUCER. 


By Rev. Epsatt Ferater, A. M., Graeff Professor of the English Lam 
guage in Pennsylvania College. 


Two very gratifying signs of progress in the course 
of study pursued in our Colleges, are obvious to every 
one: (a) an increasing appreciation of the value of the 


_ Greek and Latin Classics. The conviction is deeper and 


more oe than ever before in the history of Edu- 
cation, that they are indispensable in securing the great 
end of a College course, power to use the oes: | The les- 
sons inculcated by repeated failures of so called practical 
Schools and Colleges, having for their motto that Sophism, 
“The boy should study what he will have need to use 
when he becomes a man,” have not been lost on the pub- 
lic mind. It is a hopeful symptom when the plausible 
though shallow sophistries of “practical Education,” are 
received with so little favor. (b) 4 second sign is the 
appearance here and there in our College catalogues of a, 
phere of the English Language. It is something, 
comparatively recent, that the study of our own language 
should occupy a prominent place in a course of College 
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instruction, and that a co-ordinate department should be 
established for its critical’ study, side by side with the 
Greek and Latin. It is a happy thought to combine the 
culture, the elegance, the symmetry of the products of the 
Greek and Roman, with the vital elements of modern 
thought; to vivify those matchless classic models with 
the spirit and energy of the modern world. The tendency 
to disparage the power and capacity of the English Lan- 
guage, as a medium of noble expression, an object of pro- 
found and critical study, or as an instrument of linguistic 
culture, is rapidly disappearing. The — of quaint and 
honest Roger Ascham is rare, when he apologized for 
writing in English: “As for the Latine and Greeke 
tongue, everye thinge is so excellentlye done in them, that 
none can do better. In the Englishe tongue contrary, 
everye thinge in a manner so meanlye, both for the mat- 
ter and handelinge, that no man can do worse.” 

In the year 1356, Sir John Mandeville, that first trave- 
ler of liberal culture, gave his books to the world in three 
languages. That they might reach the ecclesiastics, he 
wrote in Latin; that they might find their way to the 
court, he must translate them into French; through the 
Saxon, they found their way among the people. It wasa 
singular struggle. Sir Walter Scott has given us a vivid 
picture of the times, in Ivanhoe. For more than a cen- 
tury, the conflict was so sharp, that the superficial obser- 
ver could not declare whether England would ultimately 
be Norman or Saxon. Were it not so common a matter 
in history, that language clings with great tenacity to the 
soil of a conquered people, and the words of home and 
country still live in the heart and about the family altar, 
after years of oppression, it would excite our wonder that 
England did not become Norman, and that to-day we are 
not using the speech of France, rather than that of Spen- 
ser and Shakspeare. “The noble language of Milton and 
Burke might have remained a rustic dialect, without a lit- 
erature, a fixed grammar, ora fixed orthography, and been 
contemptuously abandoned. to the boors. No man of En- 
glish extraction could have risen to eminence except by 
becoming in speech and habits a Frenchman.” 

The current of French influence was strong and deep 
long before William touched English soil as conqueror. 
Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon Kings, was 
educated in Normandy. English youth were sent to Nor- 
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may Schools. Norman sentiments and ‘Norman manners 
were prevalent. The conversation between Lord Cham- 
berland and Lord Sands in Henry 8th, on French influ- 
ence might be taken as descriptive of times, previous to 
the conquest : 


Cuam.—Is't possible the spells of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries ? 


Sanps. New customs, 
Though they be never so ridiculous 
Nay, let ‘em be unmanly, yet are followed. 


Cuam.—As far as I see, all the good our English 
Have got by the late vovage, is but merely 
A fit or two of the face; but they are shew ones ; 
For when they hold ’em, you would swear directly 
Their very noses had been counsellors 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state so. 


We have made this brief statement to introduce a name 
inseparably associated with those times—a name which we 
cherish with reverent affection ; for beyond all controversy, 
the first great expression of the English mind and heart 
after the influx of Norman influence was through Chau- 
cer. Because of unflinching loyalty to English manners, 
all that the Normans brought over was but asthe rich ore 
thrown into the Saxon mint to be wrought and coined, 
and used for all the purposes of English life. Sir John 
Mandeville dedicated his book to Edward IIT, as early as 
1356, but it is interesting only as a philological monument, 
and the earliest example on a large scale of English prose. 
The “Moral Gower” 1s vastly inferior to Chaucer in geni- 
us, and did not make the change from Latjn and French to 
English until Chaucer had created a taste, and done much 
to turn the current homeward. Langlande in the Vision 
of Pier Ploughman gave to his countryman, in their own 
tongue, ari Allegory, kindred in conception to the immor- 
tal work of John Bunyan. It is satirical in character, and 
was aimed at the prevalent corruptions in the Church. 
His rich humor, bis effective blows at old abuses, and the 
important fact, that in his works he sought to ignore Nor- 
man influence and words, gained for him an unbounded 
popularity among the masses. It was beyond all ques- 
tion a serious attempt to revive the Saxon Literature. 
Pervaded with a spirit of intense nationality, as much so 
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as the works of Chaucer and Shakspeare, of fervid loyalty 
to Saxon manners, while the creed of Piers Ploughman 
has ninety-five per cent. of Saxon words, the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales has only eighty-four per cent. Thus 
the work of Langlande can scarcely be regarded as an ex- 
pression of the ‘English mind, for it ignored an element 
which infused a nobler life in the degenerate race of Al- 
fred and Athelstan, and rescued the Saxon character and 
language from utter degradation. In their spirit, language, 
and in the prominence given to alliteration, the poems of 
Langlande are Saxon and not English. 

In ascertaining the relations of Chaucer to English Lit- 
erature, we would not forget the labors of John Wick- 
liffe. After he was driven from his chair at Oxford, in 
the retirement of Lutterworth, he began a translation of 
the Bible, which had a great influence in forming, and in 
keeping pure the English Language. His version is the 
basis of that of Tyndale, and many of the best features of 
that admirable translation which has become an English 
Classic, and is circulated among millions who use our speech, 
were the result of the labors of the Reformer. It has been 
conjectured that the retired Rector of Lutterworth is the 
original of that matchless picture of the “poure persone of 
a town.” 


“Wide was his parish, and houses far asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thunder, 

In sickness and in mischief to visite 

The ferrest in his parish, moche and lite, 

Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensamp'e to his shepe he yaf, 

That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught.” 


Thus we must regard the works of Chaucer as the first 
great utterance of the Nnglish mind and heart. As Wick- 
liffe was the Morning Star of the Reformation, it has been 
aptly said of Chaucer, that he is, 


“The morning star of song, who made 

His music heard below; 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts, that_fill 

The sp.cious time, of great Elizabeth 

With sounds that echo, still.” 


But Chaucer is not only the first in time, but one of the 
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great lights of English poetry. It has been said of him 
y an eminent critic, that he is in his own sphere, what 
Homer is to Greece, and Dante to Italy. 

The relations of Chaucer to the age in which he wrote, 
give his works additional interest. ‘The poet was a favor- 
ite in the magnificent court of Edward III, and his wife 
Philippa, one of the ladies in attendance on the Queen, 
was the eldest daughter of Sir Payne Roet, King of arms 
of Guienne. She must have remained in the Queen’s ser- 
vice after their marriage, for as late as Christmas, 1368, 
she is mentioned as one of the persons of the royal house- 
hold, who should receive robes. The reign of Edward 
III, was the last and most brilliant ene of chivalry. 
That institution had now been carried to the height of its 
development, and was destined soon to disappear before 
the Protestant Reformation, and a revival of letters which 
began in the South of Europe. Chaucer was in the army 
which invaded France in the year 1859, and hence, shared 
largely in that national pride kindled by the victories of 
Crecy and Poitiers—victories which did much in obliter- 
ating the old lines of separation, and fusing the two ele- 
ments into one vigorous nationality. The poet may there- 
fore be regarded as “an abstract of the spirit of the times.” 
The features of the intellectual history of that century are 
prominent in his works. 

The productions of Chaucer may be divided into three 
classes, marked respectively by three great influences of the 
times. The first class exhibit all the marks of the age of 
Chivalry. As an illustration, The Flower and the Leaf 
is an allegory in which vain pleasure, virtue and indus- 
try are personified in the form of chivalric adventure. A 
second class bear obvious signs of an influence from the 
rising Italian literature. In a commission to Italy in 
1873, it is sapposed that Chaucer made the acquaintance 
of the most illustrious man of letters in Europe, Petrarch; 
several of his pieces are modeled after Italian works of 
acknowledged merit, and that musical stanza of seven 
lines which he has used with wonderful skill was borrow- 
ed from the same source. He speaks of the Italian poet as: 


“Francis Petrarch, the laureate poet 
Highte this clerk, whose rhethoricke sweet 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie.” 


A third class of his works embrace those which are 
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more distinctly English, and were written in his riper 
years. They exhibit a freedom from many of those ro- 
mantic forms inspired by the chivalric spirit of the age, a 
comparative independence of French and Italian influ- 
euce. Their tone is that of pure English, and their ex- 
pression that of one who had caught the lofty patriotism 
of the people. Standing at a middle point between two 
great periods in European history, his earlier works point 
backward to Feudalism and Chivalry, his later works for- 
ward to Europe as affected by the revival of letters and 
the Protestant Reformation. Between these periods there 
was scarcely an interval, for as Dr. Sinith has aptly said : 
“As in the long, bright nights of the Arctic Summer, the 
glow of the setting sun melts imperceptibly into the red- 


ness of the dawning, so do the last brilliant splendors of 


the feudal institutions, and the chivalric literature trans- 
fuse themselves into the glories of that intellectual move- 
ment which has given birth to modern art, letters and sci- 
ence.” Chaucer was the just and the highest expression 
of that transition period. 

Of the twelve works of Chaucer, the ripest and the most 
original is the Canterbury Tales. It was written when 
the poet was sixty years of age. The plan may have been 
suggested by the Decameron ‘of Boccacio, and is singular- 
ly happy, in enabling a man of the world, a keen observer 
of human affairs, and a great genius, to place before us 


representatives from various classes of English society of 


the fourteenth century. A company of pilgrims are on 
the way from London to the Shrine of Thomas A Becket, 

in the Cathedral at Canterbury. They pass the first night 
“in Southwark at the Tabard.” The’ host of the Tabard 
proposes to accompany the party, and to make the journey 
more agreeable, suggests that each traveller should relate 
a story, both on the outward and return journey. In this 
general framework, we have placed a series of tales, with 
remarks and criticisins, admirably illustrating English life 
and character. On this plan Dr. Sinith remarks ;: “The 
plan of Chaucer must be allowed to be infinitely superior 
to that of Boccacio, whose ten accomplished young gentle- 
men and ladies assemble in their luxurious villa to escape 


from the terrible plague, the magnificent description of 


which forms the Introduction, and which was then, in sad 
reality, devastating Florence. Boccacio’s interlocutors be- 
ing all nearly of the same age and social condition,—for 
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they are little else but repetitions of the graceful types of 
Dioneo and Fiammetta,—it was impossible to make their 
tales correspond to their characters, as Chaucer’s do; inde- 
pendently of the shock to the reader’s sense of propriety 
in finding these elegant voluptuaries whiling away, with 
stories, generally of very doubtful morality, the hours of 
seclusion, in which they find a cowardly and selfish asy- 
lum during a most frightful national calamity.” 

The plan provides for one hundred and twenty-eight 
stories, whereas we have, in reality, only twenty-five. 
Like the Faery Queen of Spencer, the great work of 
Chaucer is incomplete. It stands like a castle of olden 
time, its walls and its towers partially run up, yet the vast 
mass of material, the scattered blocks and columns and 
the rich pieces of ornament indicating that architectural 
genius had projected it on a grand scale—the very parts 
exciting the wonder of every age. 

Not the least interesting part of the work, is the Pro- 
logue, where are sketched in a masterly way, the dress, 
the manners, the servants, the horses, &c., of each pilgrim. 
It is a vast and rich gallery of old portraits; and as we 
look upon their faces in the Prologue, and listen to their 
stories in the body of the work, the correspondence’is so 
perfect, the language is so perfectly fitted to the character, 
that the genius of the poet kindles our highest admira- 
tion. In the vigor and individuality with which he portrays 
the several members, he approaches Shakspeare. He is 
not as lofty as Milton, but in power of Dramatic repre- 
sentation, he is not surpassed by Jonson or Shirley. In 
the originality of his observations on common life, he 
equals Montaigue or Swift. His insight into character is 
that of a man who has mingled freely with the world. 

In character painting he is unsurpassed. If his pictures 
have not the deep coloring, and the sensuous expression of 
Rubens, in definiteness of outline, in truthfulness, they 
are like the matchless representations of Hogarth. How 
vivid, how vigorous, how rich in humor is his description 
of the Oxford Student: 


“A clerk there was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logike hadde long ygo. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat, I undertake ; 
But looked bolwe, and thereto soberly. 
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Fall thredhare was his overest courtepy, 
So he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 

Ne was nought worldly to have an office. 
For him was lever han as his heedes hed 
A twenty bekes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sawtrie.” 





The poet never fails to indulge his humor, sometimes 
satire, when alluding to the monastic orders : 


“His hed was balled, and shone as any glas. 
And eke his face, as it hadde been anoint. 
He was lord ful fat, and in good pouch. 
He was not pale as a forpined ghost. 

° A fat swan loved he best of any rost.” 


He gives usa fal] length portrait of a character very 
common in those days, The Pardonere, or Seller of in- 
dulgences. 


“His wallet lay beforne him in his lappe 
Bret-ful of pardon come from Rome al hote. 
A vois he hadde, as smalle as hath a gote. 

No berde hadde he, ne never non shoulde have, 
As smoothe it was as it were newe shave. 

He had a crois of laton ful of stones, 

And in a glas, he had pigges bones.” 


His description of the “good man of religion,” the “poor 
persone of the town” is one of great force and beauty, 
and several passages in it indicate that the poet could rise 
above the level of mere narrative and humor, to the 
“height of even impassioned song.” In contrasting him 
with a faithless shepherd, he says : 


“He sette not his benefice to hire, 

And let his sheep accombred in the mire, 
And ran unto London, unto Seint Poules, 
To seken him a chanterie for soules, 

Or with a brotherhede to be withold ; 

But dwelt at home, and kepte not his fold,. 
So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie. - . 
He was a shepherd and no mercenarie.” 


Many of the single lines of Chaucer are remarkable for: 
the vigor and distinctness with which they exhibit traits 
of character. As a single flash of lightening often reveals 
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the broad landscape, the long withdrawing vale, or the 
distant mountain, or as the single touch of the artist de- 
termines the character of the painting or statue, thus a 
single stroke from the imagination of a great poet gives 
us a deeper insight into character, than whole paragraphs. 
That one line, in which he speaks of the monk as: 


“Fat as a whale, and walked 1 ke a swan,” 


gives us a most suggestive hint of the coarse appearance 
and licentious manners of the Monkish Orders; and the 
few lines descriptive of the Nun, “cleped Madam Kglan- 
tine,” who 


‘ 
“Sange the service divine 


Entuned in hire nose full swetely.” 


can scarcely be equalled. 

Chaucer is characterized by a freshness and healthful- 
ness which belong to few poets. His lofty sentiment, his 
love of nature, his exquisite humor, his English cheer- 
fulness so buoyant, so hearty, his sharp and sometimes bit- 
ter satire, his fine and warm sympathies with the sorrows 
of men, his refined and natural diction, make him one of 
the most entertaining of writers. He is unshrinking in 
his representations of the manners and habits of his char- 
acters, and as the age in which he lived was marked by 
great colloquial roughness and coarseness, many passages 
would shock the more refined taste of the present day. 
But it is not in the spirit of such writers as flourished in 
the time of Charles II. No fascinations are thrown around 
vice, so as to make it attractive, as in the works of Byron, 
nor is there an agreeable lingering about scenes of impuri- 
ty, as in Swift and Sterne. His poem is a masculine, vig- 
orous, and accurate delineation of the times in which he 
lived. Wordsworth says: “If he is a coarse moralist, he 
is still a great one.” " 

Many of his images are taken from nature, and his in- 
tense love of the outward world spreads a rich coloring 
over his poetry, and imparts a freshness, which made him 
such a favorite with Coleridge in his old age. The image 
of “Freshe May,” with its new herbage, its bright flowers 
and its singing birds, is continually recurring, and in one 
passage of twenty lines is repeated no less than five times. 
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“The season pricketh every gentle heart, 
And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 
And sayeth, ‘Arise, and do thine observance.’ ” 


The debt we owe to this Father of English poetry is not 
a small one. His name should be mentioned with respect, 
and even veneration, and his works engage the earnest 
study of every lover of hearty, idiomatic English. He 
found the language in a state of confusion; in danger of 
being hopelessly corrupted by an undue predominance of 
the French ; but with a soundness of judgment, and nicety 
of philological appreciation which has seldom been sur- 
passed, while from a foreign vocabulary he enriched, he 
remained loyal tothe English. So correct was his per- 
ception of what should permanently belong to our lan- 
guage, and what it needed, and so groundless is the charge 
preferred against him of corrupting the language by the 
introduction of foreign terms, that of the Romance words 
found in his writings, only one hundred and twenty have 
become obsolete. This is the more remarkable, when we 
reflect that the Anglo-Norman was the dialect of the 
Court, the Parliament, and of judicial tribunals, and that 
the nobility who held the controlling power were French. 

Chaucer likewise harmonized the discordant elements 
of the language. He illustrated the power of our own 
English for all the highest purposes of poetry and litera- 
ture. From the rough materials at his command, he has 
produced works which stand on the same line with Spen- 
cer, Shakspeare, Milton and Wordsworth. He developed 
at the very beginning, the capabilities of our nationgl 
speech. Ata period when that speech was unpopular, by 
the greatness of his genius, he rescued it from reproach, 
and forever rebuked the spirit that would undervalue En- 
glish authorship. 

Chaucer is one of those old English writers which may 
be used as a most effective instrument of culture. His is 
one of those great minds which exercise a peculiar edu- 
cating power. The fact that we need Glossarial and Gram- 
matical help is an advantage of no small value; for, be it 
remembered, the only door of entrance to the life and 
spirit of any literature, is through the lowly one of roots 
and words. We may possibly absorb something by plac- 
ing ourselves passively under its influence, but we “can 
never be brought into a close and vital affinity with the 
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best portion of our own vocabulary, nor with the raciest, 
heartiest trains of thought,” to which the English mind 
has given utterance. As food does not become nutritious, 
and give us the sensation of taste, unless decomposed in 
the mouth, and as the blood-vessels can not saturate the 
flesh, and perform the great work of life unless indefin- 
ately attenuated, so language can not exercise its true 
educating influence, unless laboriously studied in its ele- 
ments. The mental taste is not affected to the deepest, 
unless the language be decomposed, and the office of large 
culture is not performed, unless the life be permitted to 
run through the smaller vessels of individual roots and 
words. 

Study of this nature would be of incalculable value to 
our language. It would not only exercise an admirable 
conservative influence, in developing a love for pure En- 
glish, but would bring into vogue many expressive terms 
used by the older writers, but which a perverted taste has 
suffered to become obsolete. “That close and undivided 
attention which the Greeks, in all ages of their history, 
devoted to their Homer, contributed, as much as any one 
thing, to the liberal and expanded feeling so characteristic 
of Greek literature. The Greek, unlike the Englishman, 
did not allow the dialect or the poetry of the father of his 
national literature to become strange or obsolete. His 
words were, alike, familiar to the educated Greek of the 
Attic and Alexandrine periods. In the words of Ieeren : 
The dialect of Homer remained the principal one for 
Epic poetry, and had an important influ-nce on Gre- 
cian literature. Amidst all the changes and improve- 
ments in the language, it prevented the ancient from 
becoming antiquated, and secured it a place among the 
later modes of expression. If the Englishman had 
been careful to prevent the language and works of the 
English Homer from becoming obsolete and unknown, the 
language and literature would have been different from 
what it now is, by a very important modification. If that 
stream of sweet, fresh and hearty thought had been kept 
running, for four centuries past into the great main vol- 
ume of English thought, there would be more of nature 
and less of art in it If that simple, expressive, nervous, 
and that melodious diction had come along down asa 
familiar form of the language, the English of the present 
day would be a higher type of the language than it is.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


SELF-CONSECRATION, THE CONDITION OF A SUCCESSFUL 
MINISTRY. 


By A. P. Peanopy, D. D, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 


When our Saviour said, “For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self,” he undoubtedly used the words in a sacrificial sense, 
with reference to his death on the morrow. But they are 
words that apply equally to the living sacrifice, which he 
had offered in bis whole sinless, obedient and devout hu- 
manity. In this last sense they may well be taken as a 
motto by his ministers, whose fidelity and success depend, 
more than on all things else, on the degree to which they 
sanctify themselves 

In developing this thought—which, but for the frequen- 
cy with which it is ignored in practise, might seem too 
obvious to need discussion—-we would first speak of the 
consecrated heart as the text of fundamental truth, and 
thus as determining the type of the doctrines which the 
minister shall dispense to his flock. On religious subjects 
men’s belief is very little influenced by reasoning, wheth- 
er abstract or textual. Their spiritual affinities deter- 
mine their belief, and thev reason back from their conelu- 
sions, notup to them. They attempt to fasten by a chain 
of logical argument what they believe to what they know, 
or else they cull out and piece together from the Scrip- 
tures just such sentences and parts of sentences as in their 
most literal sense correspond with the dogmas of their 
creed. Thus, on the much-vexed subject of Inspiration, 
there is not a single theory, from the extreme of natural- 
ism to that of verbal dictation by the Divine Spirit, which 
may not be defended by unanswerable reasoning, that is, 
by a series of strictly logical deductions from undeniable 
premises} fallacy consisting in this,—that each theorist 
reasons from partial premises, assumes a portion of the 
fundamental facts in the nature, condition aud history of 
man, and ignores the rest; while no mind is capacious 
enough to grasp all the facts, and to evolve from their 
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complexity, contrasts and contradictions the simple formu- 
la that expresses the mode of God’s revelation to man. 
Thus also, with regard to the probability, that is, the 
prove-ability of miracles, and their worth or worthlessness 
as evidences of spiritual truth, there is no able writer, who 
does not, in common phrase, adduce conclusive arguments 
in behalf of the theory he defends ; but the basis of these 
arguments is an isolated portion of the facts appertaining 
to man, the universe and the Supreme Being. This state- 
ment may be exemplified by referring to the “Essays and 
Reviews” which for a time so earnestly occupied the pub- 
lic mind, and to the several books that were called out in 
answer tothem. Baden Powell, in the “Essays and Re- 
views,” rests on the observed and experienced order of na- 
ture, and ignores a Supreme Will independent of that 
order; the “Tracts for Priests and People” rely for their 
conelusions on the facts of human consciousness; the 
“Aids to Faith,” on the Divine Sovereignty ; the volume 
under the auspices of the Bishop of Oxford, on the neces- 
sities and gyn the Church,—all valid grounds 
of argument, all legitimate factors in the truth with re- 
gard to miracles, yet neither of them comprehending the 
whole truth. 

But on all subjects of this sort it is safe to assert, @ pri- 
ori, that the truth must be found to be in harmony with 
the attributes of God and the spiritual needs of man. He 
then who best knows himself, and is in the most intimate 
conununion with his Creator, must of necessity make the 
nearest approximation to the truth. “The fear of the 
Lord is wisdom, and the knowledge of the Holy One is 
understanding.” Prayer is the transcendental philosophy, 
which enters within the veil. Adoration is the key 
to divine mysteries. The theology of the devout and 
loving soul must be the closest approach that man can 
make to the verities of the spiritual universe. The dis- 
tinction laid down by the highest philosophy of the age 
between the reasoning and the reason is of prime impor- 
tance in Theology. Reasoning is the imperfect and defee- 
tive substitute for intuition. It is the staff by which the 
blind feel their way among objects which they do not 
comprehend. The reason, on+the other hand, is the can- 
die of the Lord in the soul of man, and cannot mislead. 
But the reason is developed only in the soul which opens 
itself freely to the illumining rays that stream in from the 
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Infinite Light, which suffers not the fogs and mists of 
worldliness and sensuality to refract its day-beams, or to 
transmit them through a colored medium. “Blessed are 
the pure in heart; for they shall see God,” and in him 
shall behold the antecedent necessities and probabilities of 
his administration, the underlying conditions, the inherent 
characteristics of spiritual truth. Placed in communion 
with one whom we cannot but revere as pre-eminently 
pure in heart, we know that the Bible is in God’s purpose 
what he has found it to be,—that the words and works of 
Jesus have for us and for all men the mission which they 
have performed for his soul. He may not be a master of 
sentences. He may make verbal statements from which I 
should dissent, or on which I might improve. He may 
be a lame and poor interpreter of his own heart. He may 
reason inconclusively about the contents of his faith, and 
imbed them in logical fallacies. Yet if we can reach his 
conceptions, we know from them more than we can learn 
from any other source till we have attained the same ele- 
vated standard of character. 

It is, therefore, of prime moment that the teacher of 
men be himself taught of God,—that he be not at the 
mercy of reasoning on premises which from their very 
narrowness may legitimately lead to false conclusions, 
but that in turn the higher reason, the intuifive faculty, 
hold the queenly place which is hers in every devout soul 
—that his theology should be that of reverence and awe, 
of trust and love, of penitence and humility. These graces 
inthe heart alone can secure him against harinful error, 
and make him a safe guide to his flock. Let him lack 
either of them, no strength or keenness of intellect can 
take its place, or rescue him from false conceptions of that 
Divine economy of salvation, with which he is entrusted 
for the souls committed to his charge. Where the clerical 
office is secularized, even the profoundest philosophy gives 
birth toa shallow and grovelling theology. Where the 
ark is upborne by holy hands, even grave and deplorable 
deficiencies in mental culture are far from vitiating the 
conceptions cherished for the Divine apparatus for the in- 
struction and redemption of mankind. 

We would next speak of*the office of the devout heart 
in the interpretation of Scripture. The German exposi- 
tors lay an intense stress on what they term “the critical 
seeling” [das kritische Gefihl) or critical sense in serip- 
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tural exegesis. Under the manipulation of the anti-su- 
pernaturalists, this sense is employed in eliminating from 
the sacred record all that makes it a record of revelation, 
in detecting alleged interpolations against the evidence of 
manuscripts and versions, in parcelling out among a di- 
versity of assumed original books that purport to be ho- 
mogeneous, in reducing narrative to myth, and the loftiest 
utterances of prophet, apostle and Saviour to unmeaning 
hyperbole. The principle is perfectly sound; but the 
critical feeling needed for the interpretation of sacred 
books is that of profound religious experience,—that 
of the soul which knows its own native ignorance and 
feebleness, which has passed through the washing of re- 
generation, the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and which 
lives in intimate communion with its God. Such a soul 
alone is fitted to discern the truth of God in its record,— 
to deduce the spirit from the letter of the sacred volume, 
—to apply the analogy of faith, which, if there be a Di- 
vine revelation, must pervade and* harmonize the ages 
through which its current flows, and the diversity of forms 
in which the Divine word has found embodiment. This 
religious consciousness will often reverse the conclusions 
of non-religious “critical feeling,” and will find only natur- 
alness and harmony where the merely scholastic interpre- 
ter thinks he sees discrepancy or absurdity. 

We are reminded of a striking case in point. Certain 
German critics maintain, on the ground of the “critical 
feeling,” unsupported by evidence, that the nineteenth 
Psalm has grown from the accidental juxtaposition and 
the ignorant welding together of two entirely unlike 
Psalms. They say that there is no poetical connection be- 
tween the first part, which relates to the glory of God in 
the heavens, and the latter part, which has reference to the 
law of God, and the light it sheds on man’s secret faults 
and presumptuous sins. But to him who has chastened his 
own soul before God this Psalm seems entirely homoge- 
neous, and its flow of thought is perfectly natural. The 
transition which is deemed so abrupt and harsh is not 
even a transition, but the development of a continuous 
train of meditation. The glorious order and harmony of 
the material creation suggest the more exceeding glory of 
God’s perfect law. The obedient courses of the heavens 
remind the devout observer of that which alone mars the 
symmetry of God’s universe,—man’s waywardness and 
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disobedience. The line, the chord, the harp-note, which 
strikes concordant melodies from bound to bound of the 
creation, recalls the discordant strains of human passion, 
lust and violence. Thus nothing can bemore natural than 
the passage from the sublime burst of adoration, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God,” to the exclamation of 
the contrite soul, “Who can understand his errors? 
cleanse thou me from secret faults,” and the lowly peti- 
tion, “Let the words of my lips and the meditations of my 
heart, [like the beautiful order of nature,] be always ac- 
ceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my Strength and my Re- 
deemer.” 

If the Scriptures are the record of Divine truth, their 
wealth can be mined only by an appetency for that truth. 
The mere unspiritual critic is adequate, indeed, to discuss 
various readings and questions of grammatical construc- 
tion,—to detect archaisms, Hebraisms, allusions to soil, 
climate, customs and manners. But as only a poetical 
mind can appreciate Homer, Virgil and Milton, so only a 
devout aia can mount with Isaiah where the seraphim 
stand before the throne, or enter with full sympathy into 
the communings and intercessicns of that night of love at 
the pascal supper, or into the agony of prayer in Geth- 
semane; or pass on with Paul from the broken sepulchre 
of the risen Christ to the shout of final triumph, “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 

From nature and art, from speech and writing, what one 
gets is determined solely by what he brings. As ina 
compound solution a new substance seizes upon the ele- 
ment for which it has the attraction of affinity, and leaves 
the rest, so do the apprehensive, receptive faculties seize 
each upon materials of its own kind, and ignore all others. 
This is preeminently true as to the Bible. A linguist or 
a verbal critic may make it his profound and successful 
study, and yet have no religious associations with it. 
With the full record before him, he may resemble those 
diciples whom Paul found at Ephesus, who did not so 
much as know “whether there be any Holy Spirit.” A 
logomachist may see in the Scriptures only an armory of 
missiles in the shape of proof-texts (so-called), and his sole 
plan and purpose may be to break his antagonist’s wea- 
pons and to give aimn and momentum to his own. But 
the sincerely devout soul will draw out and assimilate to 
its own structure whatever there is in the sacred writings 
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adapted to confirm and nourish piety and charity ; and 
under the eye and hand of such a reader, all Scripture be- 
comes “profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction and in- 
struction in righteousness.” He who carries this prepara- 
tion to his studies, always finds more and better than he 
seeks. When he digs for silver, he unearths solid golden 
ingots; when for gold, diamonds and rubies flash upon 
his sight. 

We have been much impressed by the illustration of 
thie truth afforded in Bengel’s Gnomon. Bengel wrote 
his great work in the very infancy of modern biblical 
criticism ; yet by the spiritual instinct of a pious heart he 
entered into the very soul of Scripture, anticipated the 
profounder reverent criticism of later times, and as a 
spiritual interpreter had no_equal, and has hardly been 
succeeded by a superior. is meanings have verified 
themselves under the scrutiny of a more thorough scholar- 
ship than was within his reach, simply because his own 
needs and aspirations correspond so closely with the pur- 
pose for which the Divine word was given. 

If the Scriptures have the sacred character which the 
Christian world concedes to them, they were written by 
men who had a vivid, realizing sense of Divine truth, who 
attached a deep and solemn signification to their words, 
and who often meant to suggest much more than the lan- 
guage they employed was capable of conveying literally. 
Therefore, the superficial, heartless interpreter, however 
learned, must fall short of the intended significance of 
Scripture. Profound, recondite meanings are the true 
meanings. Interpretations derived from a keen insight 
and a deep experience, which a critic of the mere letter 
would spurn, are to be received as bearing all the marks 
of authenticity. In fine, while the outward form of the 
sacred writings is such as to demand learned expositors, 
their scope and contents preclude their adequate exegesis 
without the aid of the religious consciousness; and he 
best understands the records of revelation, who bears the 
closest spiritual kindred to the holy men who wrote as 
they were divinely moved, and to him, who, foretold, por- 
trayed and commemorated, makgs of the many Scriptures 
one Bible. It is this living principle of interpretation, 
which no devout lover of holy writ can ignore, that has 
been travestied and devitalized in the formal, technical law 
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of the double sense of prophecy maintained by many crit- 


ies of approved orthodoxy, and in the three-fold sense of 


Scripture recognized by the followers of Swedenborg. As 
a law capable of precise numerical statement, it is false ; 
as a principle applicable to devotional writings in general, 
pre-eminently applicable to the writings of the Hebrew 
seers and the Christian apostles, it is worthy of all ac- 
ceptance. 

The devout heart, we would next remark, is needed to 
give its due tone and drift to the preaching of the werd. 
Preaching regarded as a sober rhetorical entertainment, or 
as a religious commentary on passing events, or as the 
mere exposition of Christian ethics, demands in the preach- 
er a respectable moral character, but no very high stand- 
ard of spirituality or devotion. The true purpose of 
preaching, however, is the €reation and nurture of per- 
sonal piety. In the asse mbly of worshippers there are 
those living in willing sin, who need such pungent repre- 
sentation of their guilt and danger as can proceed only 
from him who has an intense abhorrence of moral evil, 
and adeeply solemn sense of the powers of the world to 
come. There are the decently moral, yet utterly non-re- 
ligious, who can receive the verdict, “One thing thou 
lackest,” only from him whose whole life glows with the 
hallowing efficacy of what they lack. There are earnest, 
aspiring, loving, Christian souls that crave direction in the 
Divine life, words of consolation and encouragement, the 
holding forth of the amaranthine crown, till its every sep- 
arate gem and jewel shall reflect the pure light of heaven; 
and these must have a shepherd who is at home on the 
Delectable Mountains, and who knows by experience the 
trials and difficulties of the way that leads to them,—a 
teacher that can speak to them in a known language, ‘and 
can draw nigh to them in those emergencies of grief, need 
and doubt, in which the dearest friends, who are not kin- 
dred in their religious sympathies, move as in an outer 
circle. It is work of one or another of these kinds that 
should chiefly oceupy the Christian pulpit. All else 
should be incidental and rare. Specific purposes of such 
work should underlie alJ preacher. The one ever recur- 
ring aim should be the spiritual nurture of the congrega- 
tion. The minister should be satisfied only when he is 
assured that he has said to some of his hearers precisely 
what they need in their existing state of character,—a 
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rule which we cannot but regard as inherent in the very 
nature of the clerical office, though there is a great 
deaf of preaching in which it is utterly ignored. But as 
in inferior arts and sciences only an adept can be a teach- 
er, so and still more must the teacher in the science of 
God and the art of holy living speak from what he knows, 
and testify of what he has expe rienced. All other pre: ‘ 
ing is mere charlatanry,—a_charlatanry which, indeed, 
not easily detected and e xposed, but which can ey 
the most deplorable results in the decline of the religious 
life, the desertion of Christian ordinances, the growing up 
of a general heedlessness for sacred things,—often in an 
external, financial prosperity brought by leaving sin un- 
rebuked, worldiness unchecked, consciences drugged, scep- 
ticisim and indifferentism rampant. Such a congregation 
wil, as we have intimated, often seem to thrive; for it will 
be a spiritual Alsatia, where debtors under the Divine law 
will take refuge from its pursuit, and seek relief from its 
censure and retribution. The Felixes will resort thither 
because they will never be made to tremble there; the 
Gallios, because the minister is of their own body; the 
Demases, because they are not there reminded of the an- 
tagonism between gain and godliness; yea, the very Ju- 
dases, because their Lord is there given over to open 
shame. But if spiritual growth be the criterion of suc- 
cess, then must the successful minister preach from the 
depths of his own experience, and proclaim unweariedly 
the gospel which he has found precious to his own soul. 

We would next speak of the influence which the minis- 
ter is sacredly bound to exert in behalf of works of re- 
form, of those philanthropic enterprises which are for a 
season. unpopular, of the crusades from time to time un- 
dertaken against social and public sins which have a large 
amount of wealth and influence arrayed in their vindica- 
tion. In this department of his work the minister's sue- 
cess depends almost wholly on the sincerity and depth of 
his devotion. If that be shallow and intermittent, his 
zeal for reform will awaken only opposition and emnity ; 
his own defects of character will effect more against the 

cause he advocates than his most eloquent championship 
can effect in its favor; and the old proverb, “Physician, 
heal thyself,” will be thrown back upon him with unre- 
Jenting and malicious pertinacity. 

It is true with regard to every department of duty, and 
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emphatically true as to the work of social reform, that 
what the minister can do will be in proportion to what he 
is. It takes mass as well as volocity to make momentum. 
A feather might borrow the speed of lightning without 
acquiring any appreciable force. The mass of inward 
life, the quantity of character, is the most influental factor 
in spiritual momentum, and it would be well for those of 
the swiftest speed to satisfy themselves that they carry 
weight enough to make their winged words effective. The 
stripling, when he first handles a fowling-piece, is more 
likely to be thrown backward by the rebound than to hit 
the mark; and many a young marksman in the sacramen- 
tal host, in loading a piece beyond his strength with too 
heavy a charge, has accomplished no earthly purpose what- 
ever, except his own utter overthrow by the recalcitration 
of his gun. We have nothing to say against the spirit of 
martyrdom in the ministry. Would to Heaven it were 
increased and multiplied an hundred-fold! But-let not a 
man seek to make a martyr of himself, unless there be in 
him enough of spiritual life, of mind and heart consecrat- 
ed to the Saviour, to render his testimony availing, and 
his offering worthy of the altar on which it is immolated. 
If a minister, under the garb of a reformer, unseats him- 
self by petulance, by juvenile indiscretions, by a factious 
spirit, or by assuming with regard to the morals of the 
community or the country a higher position than he main- 
tains in the relations of private life, the verdict of a true 
spiritual inquest will be not martyrdom, but self-murder. 
In general, the minister who will become all that he ought 
to be, can say and do all that he ought to say and do. If, 
however, he is remiss in self-culture, but zealous for social 
reform; indolent in home-duty, but loud and earnest on 
the anniversary platform ; careless of common, daily obli- 
gations, but warmly appreciative of remoter claims upon 
his sympathy ; negligent in the government of his own 
temper, bui ready to assume the regulation of the public 
and national couscience,—it is highly probable that his 
philanthropic zeal will be made the occasion and pretext, 
but never the cause, of his loss of place and professional 
reputation. 

Let the minister, first of all, take heed to himself. He 
is the measure of his own influence. He cannot go be- 
youd that measure in any good word or work. Every 
personal fault of temper or of life will detract from his 
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power as a reformer and a philanthropist ; every trait of 
Christian goodness will give added efficacy to whatever he 
says and does in behalf of the depressed, the benighted, 
the sin-stricken. 

We come now to what is after all the most important, 
though a vague and undefinable part of a minister's work 
and duty, that comprehended in the general title of paro- 
chial labor. We call this the most important part, while 
at the same time we regard the preaching of the word as 
rightfully holding the foremost place among the minister's 
functions, and while we are fully aware that there are not 
a few admirable and useful preachers, who lack the readi- 
ness and versatility of colloquial powers without which 
one cannot make himself eminent asa pastor. We thus 
speak, because, whatever a man’s personal gifts or social 
intercourse with his flock may be, we do not believe that 
a man can be a good preacher, who is not in heart, in his 
knowledge. of, and sympathy with his flock, a pastor. He 
may be an eloquent pulpit orator, a learned expositor of 
Scripture, an able defender of a creed; but he cannot 
preach the word as sinning, penitent, aspiring, struggling, 
sorrowing, dying, immortal souls need to have it preached, 
unless, with the care and love of one who watches for 
souls, he enters into their spiritual estate, studies the un- 
changing, yet Protean Gospel in its varied personal appli- 
cations, analyzes the individual cases that come under his 
cognizance, and as a true steward of Divine mysteries pre- 
pares himself to give to everyone his portion of meat in 
due season. 

We holdin very low esteem the formal, homiletie pas- 
toral visitations, which some ministers feel bound to 
make. The obtruding of saered themes and holy words 
on promiscuous social intercourse is, in a large measure, 
the casting of pearls, not indeed before swine, but where 
there is a strong temptation to give them a swinish ‘treat- 
ment. Nor is any considerable degree of piety needed 
for this kind of talk. Sanctimony will answer as well. 
But for truly religious conversation on common things, 
for speech always with grace, yet without the set form of 
godliness, a high standard of spirituality is requisite. 
Speech always rigidly just and spontaneously kind, prompt 
to defend the right, slow to condemn, abhorrent of cal- 
umny, and slander and gossip, playful without irreverence 
or frivolity, grave without austerity, instructive without 
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didactic pretence, ever ready for the word in season, yet 
shunning the best words out of season,—in fine such 
speech as ministers grace to the hearers they hardly kuow 
when or how, yet know it to be so, because it has given a 
higher tone to thought and feeling,—this can flow from 
no artificial premeditation or self-restraint, from no pro- 
fessional tact or training, but only from a living fountain 
which starts from, and holds its course hard by, the ora- 
cles of God. Such, to the exclusion of all else, should be 
the colloquial intercourse of every faithful minister, and in 
proportion to his capacity of excelling in this intercourse 
will be his usefulness from house to house in the homes of 
his flock; while by mingling with them in this way and 
spirit, and thus only, is he prepared rightly to divide for 
them the word of truth in lis public ministrations. 
Consider, too, the emergencies in which the minister is 
constantly called to stand between God and his tellow- 
men. His presence hallows the seasons of budding hope 
and blossoming joy, that the gladness may be gratitude. 
He pronounces the nuptial blessing, and sprinkles the 
consecrating water on the brow of the new-born; and it 
is less by the words he utters than by the felt presence of 
a not unworthy ambassador from heaven, that hearts are 
uplifted, and that solemn thoughts of obligation and of a 
higher lite blend with the plans and visions of earthly 
prosperity and happiness. He is resorted to as the coun- 
sellor and comforter of those who have fallen on the race- 
ground of gain and ambition, and to whose desponding 
view the whole future is hopelessly darkened ; and who 
but one whose life is manifestly above the world shall roll 
back the shadows for them, and show them the triumph- 
ant issue of an upright, faithiul, God-learing course, 
though in the sight of the unwise it seem to fail? His 
place is by the bed of death, and among the mourners, 
and who but one to whose tnimost consciousness the things 
that are unseen and eternal are the great, substantial reali- 
ties of life, shall plume aud train the wings of the depart- 
ing spirit for its flight to the unseen world, and gladden 
those who shall no more behold their friends on earth 
with the vision of happy reunions in the everlasting man- 
sions made ready by the Saviour? ‘These are seasons 
when no perfunctory performance of what is called minis- 
terial duty can be availing, but when there must be the 
sustaining, elevating presence of one who lives very near 
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the heart of the Saviour, and who can bring thence the 
consolations, promises and hopes that the whole universe 
beside withholds. 

Such is the necessity, such are the offices of the devout 
heart in the Christian ministry ; such the aptness of the 
Saviour’s words, “For their sakes I sanctify myself,” as 
the formula of the minister’s life. 


ARTICLE III. 


CONFESSIONS OF FAITH. 
By F. W. Conran, D. D., Philadelphia. 


I. Their Names. 


NAMES are the representatives of things. They are 
sometimes naturally, and at other times arbitrarily, given. 
An object is arbitrarily designated, when its name does not 
indicate any of its essential qualities; it is naturally ‘de- 
signated, when its name expresses one of its distinguishing 
characteristics. 

A Confession of faith was called, in the earlier history 
of the Church, canon, or rule of the Church; the gospel 
of the holy apostolic faith; the treasure of life; the expo- 
sition, definition, treatise, inscription, science, and tower of 
faith ; and a brief repetition of the chief principles of 
faith. Each one of these names expresses some character- 
istic of a confession of faith, and hence they were natur- 
ally, and not arbitrarily, used to describe them. In the 
later history of the Church, they began to be called Con- 
fessions, Creeds and Symbols. These names are likewise 
naturally used, because either their literal meaning or 
their historic associations, describe one or the other of the 
characteristics, by which they are distinguished and be- 
come known. 

According to Webster, Church Confessions are “formu- 
laries, in which the articles of faith are comprised.” They 
are written statements of the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, comprehensive digests of the truths contained in 
the Bible, presented in a systematic manner. They are 
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called Confessions of faith, because the doctrines they con- 
tain were confessed to be taught in the Scriptures by those 
who composed them. They are called Creeds, because the 
truths they exhibit were believed to be drawn from the 
Word of God by their authors. They are called Symbols, 
because they became the badge by which all who received 
them were distinguished from the world and known to 
each other. During civil wars, in ancient times, a general 
gave each of his soldiers a sign or symbol by which he 
could be known among his fellows, and distinguished from 
all others, rallying under the standard and espousing the 
cause of rebellion. The confession of faith which the 
Christian soldier adopts, becomes the sign or symbol by 
which he becomes known, as belonging to a regular divi- 
sion of the grand army of the Captain of our salvation, 
and by which he may be distinguished from all others, 
who support the cause of heresy, and still fight under the 
leadership of the prince of darkness. 


II. Their Necessity. 


In the development of the Christian Church, experience 
has shown, in all ages and lands, that Confessions of faith 
wete idispensably necessary, to preserve soundness of 
doctrine, purity of practice, and cordial co-operation in 
advancing the interests of the kingdom of Christ.. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as such a conviction of their necessity 
arose in the progress of the Church, and became sufficient- 
ly general to be regarded as the voice of God’s Providence 
speaking through experience to the members of the 
Church, the so-called Apostles’ Creed was originated. 
And, as from her experience the Christian Church learned 
the necessity of originating confessions of faith in the first 
ages of her history, so, too, has she learned in the same 
school, to improve, extend and multiply her symbols in 
after ages, as her conviction of the imadequacy of her 
creeds already adopted, became deep and general. And 
such a conviction would certainly arise if it were found, 
that the confessional barriers, already existing against the 
reception of heretics, were not sufficiently high, the con- 
fesstonal authority far the exclusion of schismatics not 
sufficiently great, and the confessional bond of union for 
hearty co-operation not sufficiently strong, to secure or- 
thodoxy in doctrine, holiness in practice, unity in faith, 
and harmony in effort. Under circumstances producing 
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such convictions, the Apostles’ Creed was called forth and 
modified until it assumed its present form; the Nicene 
Creed originated afterwards, and the so-called Athanasian 
Creed succeeded it in a subsequent age. And under a 
similar conviction of the inadequacy of the Gicumenical 
Creeds just mentioned, and 6f their essential perversion, 
by the Romish Church, the Augsburg Confession was 
called into existence, and became the mother-symbol of 
Protestantism, and the catholic confession of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Confessions of faith are ordinarily necessary to the or- 
ganization of a church. A church is composed of a num- 
ber of believers, associated together for spiritual purposes. 
It must therefore originate in a religious organization, and 
such organization must be based upon certain well defined 
principles, which will constitute the tie which binds its 
members together. And that which contains these funda- 
mental principles, will constitute the confession of the faith 
of the church. Let us illustrate this point. Here is an 
island, inhabited by a number of human beings, with the 
Bible in their hands. One of them has studied it, been 
enlightened by it, believed it, and is ready to confess its 
truth. Ilis apprehension of what the Bible teaches on the 
great subject of human redemption, will constitute his 
confession of faith. He then makes his views known to 
others, and is successful in convincing one of them. He 
has now an associated believer. His fellow unites with 
him in promulgating their common opinions. Others are 
convinced and added to their number. They have now 
the elements for the formation of a spiritual body, but 
they have, as yet, no formal and external bond of union. 
They have an internal and informal one in the agreement 
of their views concerning the great truths of the Bible, 
and, for a time, under favorable circumstances, while their 
membership remained small, they might get along without 
originating and adopting a written confession of faith. 
Kach one who united with them, would be compelled to 
make a public profession of his faith; in other words, de- 
clare that he received as true, what they held the Scrip- 
tures to teach on all the most important doctrines of the 
Christian religion. This would constitute their unwritten 
confession of faith, but experience would soon teach them 
the indispensable necessity of having a written one. Men 
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would arise among them who would reject some of the 
truths held by them, and maintain doctrines which they 
rejected, and others would make application for admission 
into their organization, whose views and practices would 
not correspond with theirs. They would consequently be 
sled to prepare a carefully ‘written confession of faith, to 
maintain purity and unity of doctrine within, and to guard 
against troublesome intruders from without. And what 
we can thus conclude must take place, is just what history 
teaches us has taken place, in the organization and devel- 
opment of the Church of Christ. 

Confessions of faith are necessary to true fellowship 
among the members of the Church. Fellowship means 
having a thing in common, being at shares with. Among 
other things in which they are to have fellowship, we men- 
tion doctrinal views. They are to share them, have them 
in common, be agreed in their religious opinions. Now 
one of the objects of a Church organization, is to give to 
those who hold the same views of fundamental truth, an 
opportunity of associating with each other for the attain- 
ment of spiritual ends. And in order to secure and main- 
tain such an agreement, some accurate statement of the re- 
ceived views must be made and presented as a test of 
membership to each applicant for admission into the or- 
ganization. And this becomes its confession of faith. 
Thus he who becomes a member of a Church, ascertains 
whether he can live in fellowship with it, and the members 
of the Church receive the assurance, that they can live in 
fellowship with the newly received member. And having 
true fellowship in their doctrinal views, they will also 
have true fellowship in spiritual worship, in Christian in- 
tercourse and religious experience. And this internal fel- 
lowship will induce external harmony and hearty co-oper- 
ation, in carrying forward all the benevolent enterprises in 
which the Church is engaged. “Can two walk together 
except they be agreed?” And how can they be agreed 
without some standard of agreement? And as a confes- 
sion of faith constitutes such a standard, and as such 
agreement is necessary to fellowship, confessions of faith 
are necessary to true Christian fellowship. 

Confessions of faith are also necessary to the peace of 
the Church. Peace is the opposite of strife, as harmony 
is the opposite of discord. Strife originates in diversity ; 
peace results from unity or agreement. And, as we, have 
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just seen that Confessions of faith are necessary to secure 
agreement, it follows that they are necessary to secure and 
maintain the peace of the Church. Without such a stand- 
ard, to which the members of the Church might constantly 
recur, and the principles of which could be constantly 
presented to them, every individual member would be ex- 
posed to all manner of diverging influences; and as these 
influences would be as various as their individual peculiar- 
ities and circumstances, their differences of opinion and prac- 
tice would become greater and greater, until at last, per- 
haps, no two could be found who were really agreed, or, 
as Paul expresses it, “thoroughly joined together in one 
mind.” As their intercourse would be constant, and their 
intercommunication frequent, occasions for strife and con- 
tention would constantly occur, and peace would be im- 
possible. And as confessions of faith are adapted to pre- 
vent such differences and consequent contention, and to 
secure agreement and consequent harmony, they become 
necessary to the permanent peace of the Church. 

And Confessions of faith are also necessary to the pro- 
gress of the Church. Among the indispensable conditions 
of Church progress, we may designate organization and 
harmonious co-operation. Organization lays the founda- 
tion, and harmonious co-operation begins the superstruc- 
ture and perseveres until the work is accomplished. A 
Scriptural organization is conditional for the existence of 
a Church; and harmoniousco-operation is conditional for its 
tet ny and ultimate perfection and triumph. But 

e have seen that Confessions of faith are iccessary to the 
sanee organization of a Church; necessary to establish 
such a fellow ship as will secure the hearty co-operation of 
its members, and such harmony as will prompt them to 
persevere in it. And as these are the essential elements 
ol progress, Confessions of faith are netessary*to secure 
the permanent progress and ultimate triumph of the 
Church. 


Ill. Their Origin. 


From the nature of confessions of faith, as constituting 
a systematic statement of the most important truths re- 
vealed by God to man, it follows, that neither the mass of 
mankind in their natural, nor the generality of the mem- 
bers of the Church in their spiritual state, are Competent 
tu draw up such ecclesiastical formularies. They must con- 
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sequently derive their origin, and receive their form, from 
the minds and hands of those who are properly qualified 
for the work, naturally, educationally, experimentally and 
theologically. But, as they must not originate, from the 
conviction of their necessity entertained by an individual 
or a small faction, but from the general conviction of the 
Church, or at least of a majority of her members, so, too, 
must they not be originated as the expression of the opin- 
ions of certain individuals or factions, but as the exhibi- 
tion of the faith of the Church in general. And although 
a single individual may compose them, either as the result 
of his own researches after truth, or as the combined re- 
sult of the biblical studies of numbers associated with 
him in the work, nevertheless, must the confession origi- 
nated, be regarded as the expression of the voice of the 
Church in general, whose badge of profession, standard of 
orthodoxy, and symbol of faith it is to become by their 
individual and united adoption of it. Nor is this all. 
Not only must such a confession exhibit the faith of the 
Church in general, but+it must be prepared at their call, 
uttered either by the Providence of God, through the cir- 
cumstances which surround them, and the experience 
through which they passed, or else through her ecclesias- 
tical organizations, In a more formal and authoritative 
way. 

These formative principles, as guides for the origination 
of Confessions of faith, are seen to be true by the insight 
of reason, and proven to be sound by the history of the 
Church; and as necessary conditions, they have been met 
by the authors and adopters of the C£cumenical creeds in 
ancient, and by those of the Augsburg Confession in mod- 
ern times. The Apostles’ Creed did not originate from 
the convietions of the individnal, who originally composed 
it, nor from thdse of the persons, who afterwards added 
articles to it, nor was it promulgated as the expression 
merely of their personal opinions ‘The Nicene creed did 
not originate from the experience of the five authors to 
whom it is attributed, nor did it hold forth the sentiments 
simply of the three hundred and eighteen bishops, who 
constituted the council which unanimously adopted it. 
The Athanasian creed did not originate in the conviction 
of its necessity, entertained by him whose name it still 
improperly bears, nor was it received as the symbol of the 
fuith of a religious faction; but. cach one of the Gicumeni- 
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cal creeds was called forth by the general conviction of 
their necessity, as awakened in the heart of the Church, 
and authoratively declared as the confessions of the faith 
which she held, and according to which she would receive 
and exclude members. And the Augsburg Confession did 
not originate in the individual conviction of its necessity 
as aroused in the mind of Luther and Melanchton, nor 
was it published as containing the doctrines believed and 
the hericies rejected, the practices defended and the super- 
stitions exposed, by the princes and theologians who pre- 
sented it to the Emperor Charles V., but it originated 
from the general conviction of its necessity, as impressed 
upon the Churches of the Reformation, by the ordeal 
through which God led them, and while it was presented 
and published by their representatives, it was afterwards 
received by them, as their public confession of the truth, 
and their open testimony against error. 

The Bible is a large book, and contains all the truth 
necessary for man to know. This truth is of various 
kinds, doctrinal and practical; symbolical and parabolical ; 
historical and prophetical ; substantial and accidental ; ex- 
perimental and confessional. It was recorded by many 
inspired witnesses, under various circumstances, and in 
different ages. It is scattered ,over the entire field of 


revelation. It is stated in a popular, and not in a strictly 


scientific, or consistently systematic form. It is oft-re- 
peated, and exhibited im all possible connections. As 
such, it is delivered to man as his spiritual light and hea- 
venly directory. He is commanded to study, believe, and 
practice its truth. Asa consequence, he 1s expected to 
know what the Bible contains, and to be able to answer 
the question: What does it teach ? He cannot answer it, 
either by repeating the whole Bible, or by referring the 
inquirer to all the truths embodied in it, and hence he 
must answer it, by giving a brief, generic and systematic 
statement of the doctrines, which he has discovered in the 
Scriptures, and such statement will constitute his confes- 
sion of faith. Hence as each one, into whose hands the 
Bible is placed, is required not only to be able to give a 
reason for the hope that is in him, but likewise to shine 
as a light to others, by holding forth the Word of life, it 
becomes indispensible that he should either make a con- 
fession of faith for himself, or examine, verify, and adopt 
one made by some one else. 

The Bible, as we have thus described it, is placed in the 
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hands of mankind, as a perfect and infallible revelation 
from God As such, it contains necessarily a complete 
and consistent system of saving truth. The parts pertain- 
ing to this system are, however, scattered over the entire 
surface of the Scriptures, in disconnected, irregular and 
separate forms. In order io obtain a knowledge of this 
system of doctrine, it is necessary that all the parts be- 
longing to it should be discovered, carefully collected, 
systematically arranged, coasistently stated, and thus pre- 
sented as a whole, containing the substance of the Bible, 
in a theological form. The requisites, for the accomplish- 
ment of this task, are diligent study, adequate knowledge, 
rigid mental discipline, unprejudiced impartiality, unbend- 
ing integrity, and experimental piety. But the mass of 
mankind are destitute of these qualifications, and hence 
dependent upon others who have acquired them, for the 
origination of a consistent statement of the truths revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures. Without the aid of such a state- 
ment, it is difficult, if not impossible, for the people to 
obtain a full and systematic knowledge of what the Bible 
contains. Hence the wants of mankind in general demand 
that confessions of faith should be prepared for them by 
those capable of composing them, and submitted to them 
for their examination, approval and adoption. And while 
it is clear that the laity, as a class, have not the theologi- 
cal qualifications necssary to originate confessions of 
faith, it does not follow from this admission, that they are 
not qualified to examine confessions of faith made by 
others, to compare their statements with the declarations 
of the Bible, and thus to forma correct judgment con- 
cerning their truth or falsehood. These qualifications, we 
maintain, most true Christians do, and all might possess, 
at least in a sufficient degree, not to err fatally, in seeking 
and walking in the way of lite. 

We are told in the Divine Word, that the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God; that they 
are foolishness unto him; and that he cannot know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned. The truths con- 
tuined in the Bible, were given by inspiration of God. 
And as they could alone be revealed under the guidance 
of the extraordinary influence of the Holy Ghost, so, too, 
can they alone be clearly apprehended by the aid of the 
ordinary influence of the same Spirit. The natural man 
is destitute of the indwelling .of the Spirit of God, and 
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looks at the truths of the Bible, through the opaque me- 
dium of the impaired and perverted reason; and hence, 
as he has no spiritual insight into their real meaning, he 
regards them as foolishness, and refuses to receive them by 
faith ; and as his heart is unrenewed, he loves darkness 
rather than light, and actually hates the truth. And this 
hatred will manifest itself in various ways, by an entire 
neglect of it, by wresting a false meaning from it, thus 
corrupting it, and bringing in damnable heresies, denying 
even the Lord that bought them. And as natural men 
are incapacitated to apprehend the spiritual import of the 
Bible, they are unfit to be impartial and safe judges of its 
true meaning, in consequence of which, many become its 
open enemies and its most inveterate opposers. W hat 
would become of the Bible if left in their possession ? 
What horrid contortions the truth would suffer in their 
ruthless hands! What great triumphs error would gain, 
if they were permitted to have their own way! What a 
loss the world would suffer, if the friends of the truth 
were not to raise confessional barriers against them? In 
these facts, viz., in the extent and character of the Bible 
as a revelation; in the religious wants of mankind in gen- 
eral; and in the natural blindness of the world, and its 
efforts to propagate error; we find the imperative necessi- 
ty of originating confessions of faith, which become 
checks to the progress of infidelity, and bulwarks of de- 
fence to the cause of Christianity. 


IV. Their Design. 


In exhibiting the design of confessions of faith, we 
shall present the subject in both its negative and positive 
aspects. 

Accordingly we remark that confessions of faith are not 
designed to supersede the Bible, and to become substitutes 
for it. In support of this position, it will suffice to state, 
that all orthodox Protestant denominations hold the Bible 
to be the only infallible rule of faith and practice, which 
no productions, emanating from any human source, can 
possibly supercede, and for which no substitute can be 
found, among all the writings and traditions of men. 

Nor are confessions of faith designed to constitute ad- 
ditions to the Bible, and thus to become supplements to 
it. All evangelical Protestant churches maintain, not onl 
that the holy Scriptures constitute the only infallible rule 
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of faith and practice; -but, further, that they coristitute 
perfect one. The Bible is not only able to make men 
wise unto salvation, but it contains all the truth necessary 
to be known, believed, confessed, and taught, relative to 
their salvation. If any confession of faith contain any- 
thing not revealed in the Scriptures, it is, insofar as this 
ay be the case, not Protestant. And whatever opinions 
and writings may be put forth as supplements of the Bi- 
ble, whether originating from the reveries of false prophets, 
or the pretended revelations of lying spirits, or the tradi- 
tions of men, must be regarded as spurious and unreliable, 
exposing all who invent, receive, or propagate the same, 
to the woe denounced by the Saviour himself, against 
- pa dare to add to the words of the revelation of 
God. 

Neither are confessions of faith designed to be exalted 

above the Bible, and to become the interpreters of it. All 
true Protestants not only maintain that the Scriptures are 
an infallible and perfect rule of faith and practice, but 
likewise that they constitute the only unerring standard 
by which the truth of all human opinions and writings is 
to be tested; the only infallible umpire before which all 
the disputes between truth and error are alone to be de- 
cided. In accordance with the view just presented, Luther 
says : 
The word of God alone ought ever to remain the only 
guide and rule in all doctrine to which no human wri- 
tings should be regarded as equal, but held in subserviency 
to it.” 

Consonant with this is the language of the Form of 
Concord : 

“We believe, teach, and confess, that the Scriptures are 
the only rule and standard by which all doctrines and 
teachers are alike to be tried and judged. Other writings, 
however, of ancient or modern teachers, whatever their 
reputation thay be, shall not be held to be of equal au- 
thority with the holy Scriptures, but to be subordinate to 
them.” 

On the contrary, the design of confessions of faith is to 
show, what those who framed and adopted them believed 
the Word of God to teach on all the subjects contained in 
them. They are, consequently, public declarations of the 
opinions entertained concerning the doctrines of the holy 
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Scriptures, by those who wrote and subscribed them. Or 
according to the Preface of the Form of Concord : 

“They are only a testimony and explanation of our 
faith, showing the manner in which, at any time, the holy 
Scriptures were understood and explained by those who 
then lived, in respect to articles which had then been con- 
troverted in the Church of God; and also the grounds on 
which doctrines, which were opposed to the holy Scrip- 
tures, had been rejected and condemned.” 

Hence the Confession does not set aside the Bible and 
set up for itself, but it comes to the Bible, and obtains all 
its contents, and derives all its value from it. It does not 
depreciate the Bible, by declaring it inadequate as a reve- 
lation of truth, and presume to make up its deficiencies by 
connecting with its own additions; but it goes to the Bi- 
ble as a complete revelation, and draws from it all that is 
necessary to be known, believed and practiced, in order to 
secure eternal life. It does not dethrone the Bible and 
usurp authority over it, but it acknowledges supreme do- 
minion, and freely confesses that all the authority it 
possessés, it has been invested with by the Bible ; and that 
to claim anything more would necessarily subject it to the 
charge of being an ecclesiastical pretender, and a theologi- 
cal usurper. It does not arrogate to itself the prerogative 
of being the interpreter of the Bible, but it subjects itself} 
for its own interpretation, to the Bible. It does not lead 
away from the Bible, but it points to it. It does not un- 
dermine the Bible, but it supports it. It does not stand 
in opposition to the Bible, but it offers itself as a co-work- 
er with it. It does not impart its light to the Bible, as 
the sun does to the moon, but it derives‘its light from the 
Bible, as the moon does from the sun. It is a summary 
of all the contents of the Bible. It is a systematic ex- 
tract of the most important doctrines of the Bible. It is 
a mirror. reflecting the light of the Bible. It isa lens 
gathering the rays of truth from the Bille. It is a wit- 
ness testifying to the record of the Bible. It is an ex- 
pounder, revealing the received meaning of the Bible. In 
a word, it is the essence of the Bible, compressed in a hu- 
man mould—the soul of the Bible, exhibited in an out- 
ward body—yea, the standard of the Bible, around which 
its advocates are summoned to rally, in defence of “the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” 


Vou. XVIII. No. 71. 46 
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The relative positions of the Bible and the Creed can, 
therefore, never be changed; the supremacy of divine 
revelation cannot be abrogated: the obligation to search 
the Scriptures, to “prove all things” contained therein, 
and to*“hold fast that which is good,” can neither be re- 
moved nor modified; and the right of private judgment 
can never be relinquished, by the adoption of any human 
Confession, and the assumption of any form of obligation 
whatever, to teach according to its contents. Any degree 
of deference, paid to a Confession violative of the princi- 
ples and obligations just mentioned, becomes Creedology, 
the idolatry of the human, and the dethronement of the 
divine Reason, involving the presumption of being “wise 
- above that which is written,” and exposing him who is 
guilty of it, to the woe denounced against those, who add 
to, or take from, the Word of Life. 


. V. Their Character. 


We have already seen that Confessions of faith are of 
great value to the organization, fellowship, peace and pro- 
gress of the Church. But in order that they may"tend to 
the promotion of these important ends, it is necessary that 
they should be prepared with great wisdom. If this be 
disregarded, and they be constituted injudiciously, they 
will not only fail to attain their legitimate ends, but they 
will be productive of incalculable injury to the Church. 
Under the guidance of reason, experience, and Scripture, 
it is possible to come to a satisfactory conclusion, relative 
to the proper character of Confessions of faith. 

Confessions of faith ought to contain only such truths 
as are indispensable to be held, in order to secure sound- 
ness of doctrine, purity of life, harmony of development, 
and efficiency of effort. They must, therefore, embrace 
the essentials of doctrine, the constituents of sacraments, 
the principles of action, the characteristics of worship, and 
the elements offgovernment, furnished by the Holy Scrip- 
tures for the guidance of the Church. And as Confessions 
of faith are designed not only to be testimonies in favor of 
truth, but at the same time, also, witnesses against error, 
they ought to contain accurate statements of the errors in 
doctrine, practice, worship and government, standing in 
direct opposition to the truths embraced jn them. And 
as every truth contained in the Word of God need not be 
incorporated into Confessions of faith, in order to secur 
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their end, neither is it necessary to point out every error 
in them, which those who love darkness rather than light, 
have originated and premulgated. 

The truths confessed and the errors condemned in draw- 
ing up Confessions of faith, should be systematically ar- 
ranged and clearly expressed. But while this is impor- 
tant, it is by no means" necessary, that either these truths or 
their opposite errors should be stated in detail. Every 
truth admitted into a Confession of faith, as a necessary 
part of a complete system of saving truth, ought to be 
presented in its generic, and not in its specific aspects. 
Whatever is essential to the integrity of a doctrine or 
principle, must be expressed, while that which is merely 
accidental may be safely omitted. And the same thing is 
true in regard to error. As the most prominent and in- 
jurious heresies need only to be referred to, so, too, is it 
unnecessary to enter into all their ramifications, and a gen- 
eral statement of their character is consequently all that 
is required. 

Judged by these criteria, many of the Confessions of 
faith which have been originated in the history of the 
Church, are found wanting. Some of them do not con- 
tain all the parts, but only a few of the fragments, belong- 
ing to a systematic whole. Sometimes their authors lave 
introduced too few topics, and their Confessions are con- 
sequently too short; while more frequently, they have in- 
troduced too many, and made them too long. Some Con- 
fessions are deficient, even in the generic statements of 
truth, while others are burdened with a multitude of hair- 
splitting specifications, drawn from the spheres of philo- 
sophic speculation and logical deduction, rather than from 
that of the Bible. The more ancient Confessions are de- 
ficient because of their brevity in topic, length and state- 
ment, while many of the more modern ones, are defective 
because of their redundancy in topics, length and state- 
ment. Some of them may be called mere theological 
fragments broken off, in some church convulsion, from the 
rock of truth; others conform more to the titles of bodies 
of divinity, than to that of Confessions of faith; others 
are controversial treatises rather than normal directories, 
and others still are commentaries, explanatory of Confes- 
sions, instead of Being Confessions thems¢lves. 

The. Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds do not 
constitute a complete, systematic statement of saving truth; 
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the Apology is a theological treatise on the subjects intro- 
duced into the Augsburg Confession ; the Form of Concord 
is a controversial discussion on certain disputed topics; Lu- 
ther’s Larger Catechism is a commentary on the Smaller 
one; and, hence, none of these are conformed to the con- 
ditions which we have laid down as the governing princi- 
ples in the formation of Confessions of faith. And of all 
the productions contained in the so-called Symbolical 
Books, the Augsburg Confession comes nearer to the true 
standard of what a Confession of faith ought to be, than 
any other; and of the two parts into which it is divided, 
the doctrinal articles stand pre-eminent in this respect. 

Some of the productions which have been clothed with 
symbolic authority, by some of the Lutheran Churches in 
Kurope and America, were not designed to be Confessions 
of faith by their authors, hence it is not to be wondered 
at, that they have not been prepared in the form of Creeds, 
nor could it reasonably be expected, that they should 
prove to be adapted to the end, to which they have been 
providentially devoted, but for the attainment of which, 
they were not originally designed. Hence instead of being 
productive of stability in the organization of the Church, 
they have been productive of instability; instead of pro- 
moting the peace of the Church, they have become the 
originators of strife; instead of securing the true fellow- 
ship of the Church, they have severed the hearts of her 
members by schism; and instead of advancing the spiritual 
interests of the Church, they have become instrumental 
in sacrificing them. Form Confessions of faith according 
to the one extreme presented, and they will be found inad- 
equate to preserve the purity of the Church—form them 
according to the other extreme, and they will fail to main- 
tain the unity of the Church. With the Apostles’ Creed 
alone as the test of reception and expulsion, heresies could 
flourish with impunity in the very soil of the Church— 
with a symbol like the Form of Concord alone, the bar- 
riers to the Church would be almost insurmountable, and 
schisms would spring up like weeds. But with a Confes- 
sion like that of Augsburg, it is possible to avoid both, 
the Scylla of laxity, and the Charybdis of rigidity, and to 
secure for the Church purity in doctrine, unity in faith, 
consistency in practice, harmony and perpetuity in pro- 
gress. 
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VI. Their Interpretation. 


The interpretation of human language has become a 

science. It has its well-determined principles, by the *4 
plication of which, to any word, phrase, document, or book, 

its meaning may be ascertained. Without a knowledge of 
the laws of interpretation, it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to interpret the Bible itself, and without their guidance, 
insuperable fifficulties will arise in the interpretation of 
Confessions of faith. Differences of opinion are enter- 
tained in regard to the meaning of certain parts of the 
Augsburg «Confession, as well as in regard to the system 
of truth taught in it, asa whole. The only way in which 
honest inquirers can ascertain what the meaning of the 
writers and original subscribers of these symbols was, is 
by subjecting their language to the rules of the science of 
interpretation. 

It is a rule of interpretation, that the literal and obvious 
sense of the language used, must be taken as the meaning 
intended to be conveyed, unless conclusive proof can be 
adduced, to show that it was employed in a different sense. 
Accordingly, the terms used must first be examined in the 
original, and their primary and literal meaning determined. 
It is taken for granted, that those who used the language 
under examination, understood its obvious meaning, and 
intended to express that meaning. If the production has 
been translated into another language, and the language of 
the translation does not rigidly conform in meaning to the 
language of the original, then the testimony of the trans- 
lation must be ruled out as inadmissible. If it be contended 
that the literal and primary meaning must be rejected, and 
a figurative or secondary one given in its stead, the bur- 
den of proof lies upon the party setting up such claim. 

Another rule of interpretation is, that the meaning of 
any obscure or doubtful passage, must be explained by 
. those whose meaning is clear and indisputable. In almost 
all human productions, embracing a number of topics, and 
entering into their discussion to any considerable extent, 
such passages are fouud. And it has not unfrequently 
been the case, that all the ingenuity of the controversialist 
has been employed in foisting a meaning upon such ob- 
scure passages, and then endeavoring to subordinate the 
meaning of the clear ones to that, thus perverting the 
sense intended to be conveyed by the Writer. 
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Another rule’of interpretation is, that when the writer 
himself has explained the meaning of the terms used b 
him, then that explanation becomes the controlling guide 
in determining his meaning. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens ‘that an author, in anticipation of being misunder- 
stood, defines the meaning of his terms when he first uses 
them, or that he explains in one part of his treatise the 
language used in another, or that he publishes a new and 
larger work, as a commentary upon a former and smaller 
one. In each such case, the definition, explanation, or 
comment of the writer, becomes conclusive in deciding 
what he meant. 

Another rule of interpretation is, that the ultimate end 
of the writer must be taken into consideration,- in deter- 
ming the true meaning of any.part of his production, con- 
cerning the sense of which there may be any dispute. 
Every author must have some end in yiew in writing, or, 
in other words, discuss some leading proposition, or ex- 
pound some generic theme. What that end is, may be 
ascertained either from direct statement or general deduc- 
tion. And as no writer can be expected to use language 
conveying a meaning inconsistent with, or contrary to, his 
ultimate end, every passage concerning which there ma 
be a doubt, must be interpreted in harmony with that | 
and not in discord with it. 

Another rule of interpretation is, that the known opin- 
ions of an author, as expressed by him on any subject, or 
any particular aspect of it, must be taken into considera- 
tion in determining what he means, when he finds occa- 
sion to refer to such subject or aspect of it again It is 
pre-supposed that when a writer ventures to express his 
sentiments in written langnage on any important subject, 
that he has given it sufficient attention to form clear and 
eoinprehensive ideas of it, and that he will be able to ex- 
press them in an intelligible manner. If now a dispute 
arises in regard to the meaning of the language used by 
him on any subject, and it can be shown that the meaning 
contended for conflicts with his known opinions, then such 
meaning could not have been intended to be conveyed, 
and that meaning must be adopted which corresponds with 
his acknowledged opinions. ‘The only way in which the 
furce of this law can be obviated, is by proving that the 
author had changed his sentiments upon the subject under 
consideration. 
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Another rule of interpretation is, that the treatise must 
be regarded as designed to constitute a consistent whole, 
and hence wherever a doubt arises relative to the meaning 
of any part thereof, that doubt can be dispelled, by inter- 
preting the part in such a manner as to make it agree 
with the whole. Every architect must form a general 
plan for his building, and every part must be made to cor. 
respond with the whole. His genius will be determined 
by the degree’ of perfection manifested in his ideal, and 
his skill by the degree of consistency with which he can 
make all the parts conform tothe whole pattern. And 
the same thing is true of an author. He designs to pre- 
sent to his readers some subject as a whole, and he aims 
to make every part which he introduces into it, not only a 
component but a consistent part of it. if, therefore, it 
can be shown that a certain meaning given to a part cor- 
responds with every other part, and with the whole, 
that must be the meaning intended to be conveyed by the 
author. 

Another rule of interpretation is, that the meaning of a 
Confession is to be determined by its contents) The*doc- 
trines deemed necessary to be believed, to secure a Chris- 
tain character, and church fellowship, are incorporated in- 
to the Confession. What it contains is, consequently, 
Confessional, what it does not contain, cannot therefore, be 
regarded in the same light. What is in the Confession, 
and embraced in its subscription, is obligatory, what isout 
of the Confession, cannot be included in its subscription, 
and must be regarded as free. To illustrate. The X Ar- 
ticle of the Augsburg Confession contains the doctrine of 
the Real Presence and reception of the body and blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist, but it does not contain either the 
mode of Christ’s presence, or the manuer of his reception. 
The former is, consequently, confessional, the latter is not 
—what is fundamental in the doctrine, is embraced in the 
subscription, what is non-fundamental is excluded from it, 
the one is obligatory, the other is free. 

It cannot. be doubted, that an honest and impartial ap- 
plication. of these rules of interpretation to all the dis- 
puted points in the Augsburg Confession, would enable 
all candid and unprejucided inquirers, to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion concerning the meaning which the 
Confessors intended to express. The neglect of this has 
led to differences of opinion, which might have been 
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avoided, to controversies which ought never to have 
arisen, and to schisms by which the body of Christ should 
never have been severed. There is hardly a rule of in- 
terpretation which has not been violated, in interpreting the 
Augsburg Confession. It has been misrepresented, pervert- 
ed, distorted. Words used in their primary sense, have been 
interpreted in a secondary sense, and others used in a figura- 
tive sense have been interpreted in their literal sense. Pas- 
sages which have a meaning, clear as noonday have been 
overshadowed by the clouds, originating in the damps of 
obscure ones. Explanations of the language used, by the 
author of such language himself, have been set aside, and 
explanations of a different character originated and re- 
ceived. Doctrines, in direct conflict with the ultimate 
end of the Confessors, have been charged upon their Con- 
fession. Sentiments which the Reformers never had, and 
against which they protested, have been ascribed to them. 
And theological opinions, utterly inconsistent with the en- 
tire system of saving truth, which they believed, preached 
and recorded, have been laid to their charge. If time and 
space allowed, it would be easy to illustrate each of these 
points by historic facts, but as both forbid the attempt, we 
are constrained to leave.their practical verification to the 
intelligent and candid reader. 


VII. Their Subscription. 


A confession of faith, when properly prepared, contains 
a systematic statement of the truths contained in the holy 
Scriptures, necessary, in the judgment of those who woe 9 


it, to be believed and practiced, in order to secure the fa- 
vor of God in this life, and in that which is to come. As 
such it will contain fundamental and non-fundamental doc- 
trines. By fundamental doctrines are meant all those 
which are so essential to the Christian system of saving 
truth,, that the denial of any one of them would involve 
the integrity of the whole, and expose him who makes it 
to damnation. By non-fundamental doctrines are meant 
such as are not essential to the Christian system, and the 
dehial of any one of which, would not necessarily involve 
him who aid it in eternal ruin. The fundamental doctrines 
contained in confessions of faith, may also be distinguish- 
ed by their substance and their accidents. The substance 
of a doctrine embraces all the aspects of it, which are es- 
sential to its integrity; the accidents of it involve only 
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the aspects, which are not essential to its integrity. These 
fundamental doctrines, when recorded, may further be re- 
garded according to their letter, or the form in which they 
are expressed, and also according to their spirit or the 
idea thus conveyed. 

Now, while a Confession of faith may, and perhaps must, 
contain all these different doctrines, and the various aspects 
of them just referred to, it does not seem to us to be 
necessary, that the subscription required from those who 
are expected to receive the Confession as their theological 
ditectory, should embrace all these doctrines in all their 
aspects. A subscription to the fundamental doctrines of 
a Confession, is adequate to secure all the ends of church 
organization, co-operation, and progress. And by such 
subscription of a Confession, it is by no means to be un- 
derstood that the Church, in requiring only so much, ad- 
mits that whatsoever is not included in such a subscerip- 
tion to her Confession is erroneous; but only that she 
does not consider it indispensable to secure soundness 
of doctrine and consistency of practice, and. harmony in 
development to obligate the ministry to regeive every jot 
and tittle of every doctrine, and of every aspect of it, con- 
tained in her Confession. And the same thing is true in 
regard to him who subscribes a confession in this manner. 
He obligates himself to be governed, in his opinions and 
practices, by the fundamental doctrines of the Confession, 
but he by no means wishes it to be understood, that he re- 
jects all the other doctrines contained in it, even according 
to their accidents and letter. In reference to all these, 
however, it is deemed safe, that liberty of opinion be 
granted, thus giving full play within the limits prescribed, 
to the spirit of free inquiry, and the right of private judg- 
ment. And although this ‘license may lead to minor dif? 
ferences in doctrine and practice, such differences are not 
incompatible with church-fellowship, and will neither con- 
stitute nor necessarily result in schism. But while such 
latitude may wisely be granted, it is essential to church or- 
der and harmony, that it be not abused, by a reckless dis- 
regard of all the usages of a Church. No one would con- 
tend that a certain mode of worship, a peculiar manner of 
performing church rites and ceremonies, or a particular 
form of church government, was essential to salvation ; 
nevertheless, every one must see that it is a matter greatly 
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to be desired, that those who unite in Christian fellowship 
in the same Church should adopt the same mode of wor- 
ship, administer religious ordinances in the same way, and 
exercise the authority conferred by Christ, according to 
the same system of church government. Without such 
regard to the distinguishing characteristics of a Church, it 
will be impossible to preserve its true identity, or to main- 
tain even an approach to uniformity; and the greater the 
abuse of the liberty of private judgment, the more will 
the body of the Church be marred ; and if a presumptu- 
ous individualism be not checked by proper restraints, it 
will run into such ecclesiastical licentiousness, as to de- 
stroy the original features, if not the very life of the or- 
ganization itself. 

The manner of subscribing Confessions of faith varies in 
different countries, among different denominations, and 
even in the same denomination. These differences may 
be divided into two generic classes: subscriptions to the 
fundamental doctrines, and subscriptions to the letter of 
the whole Confession. And under each of these generic 
classes, specifig differences may be distinguished in the 
form of obligation required by different ecclesiastical 
bodies. We present historical examples of each. 

The Presbyterian church in the United States requires 
that all her ministers give their assent to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, as containing the system, of doctrines 
taught in the holy Scriptures. The Episcopal church de- 
mands that the candidate for holy orders, obligate himself 
to conform in_his teaching and practice, to the doctrines, 
forms of worship, and rules of discipline, contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. The German Reformed church 
exacts the pledge, that the doctrines of the Heidelberg 
Catechism flow from the Bible, and answer to the proper 
sense of the ancient creeds, the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian. And the General Synod of the Lutheran 
church insists upon the subscription, that the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments constitute the only imfalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice; and that the Augsburg 
Confession contains a “correct exhibition of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines, of the word of God.” 

The Presbyterian’ church of Scotland, requires every 
licentiate to give his assent to the whole doctrine as con- 
tained in the Confession, and to disown all other doctrines, 
and tenets, and opinions whatsoever, contrary to, or incon- 
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sistent with, the aforesaid Confession. The Established 
church of England, according to its adopted terms of sub- 
scription, requires a clergyman to give his assent and 
consent to every thing contained in the Prayer Book. The 
Reformed churches of Holland and France, have also de- 
manded a specific subscription to their ecclesiastical sym- 
bols, and some of the Lutheran churches of Germany have 
done the same thing in regard to the entire contents of 
the Symbolical Books. 

In the Lutheran church of this country considerable 
difference has existed in the reception of a part, or the 
whole, one, or more, or all of the symbols, contained in 
the Book of Concord. Some Synods have confined their 
subscription to the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg 
Confession ; others have extended it, so as to embrace the 
Abuses Corrected ; some adopt the Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Smaller Catechism; others include all the 
Symbolical Books; some receive part of the so-called 
Definite Platform, and others receive the whole of it. 
And the same differences exist in regard to the precise 
form of subscribing the standard to which symbolical 
authority is given. Some Synods in the General Synod 
have already modified their formulas for subscribing the 
Augsburg Confession, so as to conform to that adopted by 
the General Synod, while others still retain its old formula. 
But asa new formula has been adopted by the General 
Synod, and incorporated -into its constitution, all the Sy: 
nods belonging to it are placed under its confessional obli- 
gations, and hence are bound to make their subscription 
to the Augsburg Confession conform to it. Some Synods 
out of the General Synod#have adopted the Augsbur 
Confession in the sense and spirit of the other Symbolical 
Books; while others adopt the whole of the Book of 
Concord, by an unqualified subscription. 

But although the General Synod deems its mode of sub- 
scribing the Augsburg Confession, adequate to constitute 
truly Lutheran Synods, it nevertheless does not mean 
thereby to reject any doctrine taught in it. By pare. | 
a subscription to the fundamental doctrines of the wor 
of God, set forth in the Augsburg Confession, it does not 
intend thereby to insinuate, either directly or by implica- 
tion, that the non-fundamental doctrines therein contained, 
or that any accidental aspects of fundamental doctrines, 
even as regards the form in which they are therein ex- 
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pressed, are erroneous. It simply refrains from requiring 
such a subscription to them, as might burden the con- 
sciences of those who make it, curb the spirit of scriptur- 
al research, tempt men to act the hypocrite, restrain those 
with conscientious scruples on some of these points, from 
devoting themselves to the service of other churches and 
thus prevent the rise and spread of schism in the body of 
Christ. 

Accordingly, the General Synod has rejected no Synod 
as hyper-Lutheran which could receive and subscribe ez 
animo, the entire Augsburg Confession ; neither has it re- 
fused admission to one which could adopt the whole of the 
Symbolical Books, under the conviction that they contain 
the various truths contained in the Augustana, logically 
developed. Nor has it looked with favor upon the appli- 
cation of any Synod asking for admission into it, which, 
in its adopted forin of subscription, directly charged the 
Augsburg Confession with containing grave, if not funda- 
mental, errors. This was proved at its meeting in Pitts- 
burg, in its action on the application for reception of the 
Melanchthon Synod. The applying Synod did not bring a 
direct charge of teaching heresy against the Confession, 
but it simply declared that it rejected certain errors, wheth- 
er taught in it or not; and yet the majority of the Gen- 
eral Synod resisted the application, and only yielded their 
opposition to its admission by connecting with the resolu- 
tion of reception. the formal advice, that its mode of sub- 
scription be so modified by the Synod as to prevent its 
charging, even by implication, that the Confession con- 
tained, when consistently interpreted, the errors mentioned 
in the formula of obligationg adopted by it. And this 
course was required by a due self-respect. What church 
would adopt, as its organic law, a Confession which 
in its own estimation, was characterised by dangerous 
heresies? And what Synod representing a church, and 
having a proper regard to what was due to itself as such, 
would receive into its connection an integral part of itself, 
which regarded the very heart’s blood of the life which 
was to pervade the whole ssytem, as impregnated with the 
elements of deadly poison? 

But, on the other hand, the General Synod cannot re- 
gard with favor the assumed prerogative of any District 
Synod connected with it, of sitting in self-constituted 
judgment upon its own doctrinal basis, and of hurling its 
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theological anathemas at any of its sister Synods, for ex- 
ercising that very liberty which was accorded to them, as 
ministers, when they were ordained, and as Synods, when 
they applied and were received into its connection. If 
ministers and Synods, under all the influence which the 
authority of venerated names gives to certain doctrines 
and usages, and which all the prejudice which it is natural 
to cherish in favor of the Confessional teachings of the 
church to which they belong, cannot receive certaip as- 
pects of doctrine rs certain practices, as conformed to 
Scripture statement and example, all efforts to induce their 
reception by increased rigidity in subscribing the Confes- 
sion, in which they are contained, as well as all attempts 
to brow-beat minds and to coerce consciences to walk in 
theological traces, must not only prove abortive, but pre- 
posterous and insulting. 

In all this, we see the free development of Christianity, 
under the promptings of that liberty which Christ has 
conferred upon his disciples. Each’ of the four great 
Churches heretofore named, has, in the exercise of its in- 
herent rights, originated and adopted a Confession of faith. 
Each Christian belonging to either of them, was bound to 


prove it by the Scriptures, and then act accordingly. We 

trust that we have done this, and we give our decided prefer- 

ence to the Confession of Augsburg, and for the following, 

among other reasons: We prefer # to the Westminster 

Confession, because it is characterized ols the doctrinal 
lv 


system of ‘Luther rather than by that of Calvin; we prefer 
it to the Thirty-Nine Articles, because it constitutes, with 
the Wittenberg Confession, the source whence they were 
drawn; we prefer it to the Heidelberg Catechism, because 
it is more conformed to the true ideal of a Confession than 
any full and complete Catechism can be; and we prefer it 
to all other Confessions, because it is the mother sy mig! 
of the Reformation, and, in our judgment, is more nearly 
conformed to the Holy Scriptures. 

In the exercise of the* same liberty, each of these 
Churches, as well as some of the ecclesiastical bodies be- 
longing to them, have adopted some mode of subscribing 
their respective Confessions. And of the two generic 
modes already referred to, we pronounce in favor of that 
which limits the subscription to fundamentals, in contrast 
with that which extends it to the accidents and’ letter of 
both fundamentals and non-fundameutals. And we do this, 
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because the requirements of an absolute subscription to 
the letter of an entire Confession, pre-supposes thdt the 
mind of the author was, during the time of its composi- 
tion, so enlightened by the Spirit of God, as to enable him 
to express the precise idea conveyed by the Scriptures on 
all the points introduced into it, without any imperfection 
whatever. This no man, conscious of the liability to be 
mistaken, would be vain enough to claim. Luther did 
not arrogate to himself any such infallible guidance, and 
so far was Melanchthon from regarding the Augsburg 
Confession as absolutely perfect in its form, that he devot- 
ed himself diligently to its improvement, even after it had 
been presented to the Emperor. 

We object to the other mode of subscribing a Confes- 
sion, because the practice of binding the conscience to the 
letter of a Confession, is calculated to curb the spirit of 
that free and independent research, which Christ has made 
obligatory upon each one of his disciples. If such pre- 
rogative be nevertheless exercised, and conclusions arrived 
at, differing in any particular from the form of copfessional 
phraseology, the subject of such conviction will be con- 
strained, either to stifle his convictions and avoid the point 
in his utterances, or if he does touch it, and permits the 
form of expression contained in the Confession, to control 
him, he will act contrary to conscience, and if he expres- 
ses himself according’ to his own views of truth, he will 
disregard his mihisterial obligations. And in every case 
where such a difference of opinion arises, the only alterna- 
tive left an honest man is, either to secure a change of the 
Confession, or of the mode of subscribing it; or else to 
leave the Church, whose Confessional demands he can no 
longer meet. 

We object further to the mode of subscribing a Confes- 
sin of faith according to the letter, because it has proved 
itself inadequate to attain its end. The ostensible object 
designed to be secured by such rigidity, is unity of senti- 
ment in doctrine, aud uniformity of usage in practice. It 
is designed to prevent schism in, and separation from, the 
Church. But it has practically proved a failure in every 
prominent denomination in every land. It has not secured 
unity of sentiment and uniformity of practice, either in 
the Episcopal or Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain, 
or in the Reformed and Lutheran Churches on the Conti- 
nent. The mind would not submit to ecclesiastical bond- 
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age, the conscience would not bow to, the confessional 
sceptre; differences of opinion on non-fundamental points 
did arise, schism did strike its roots into the very soil of 
the Church, and separations, in the form of sects and free 
churches did oecur. And more and worse than this re- 
sulted from it. Excessive confessional rigidity drov 
many into the opposite extreme of discarding all confe 
sional bonds; and breaking loose from the centripetal force 
of fundamental doctrines, they were carried by the centri- 
fugal force of the natural reason, into the open sea of ra- 
tionalism, without compass or helm, 


VII. Their Modifications. 


We have seen, that the Church was taught the necessity 
of originating Confessions of faith by her experience, and 
she has learned the necessity of modifying them in the 
same school. Whenever a Confession, p Arar at one 
period and under peculiar circumstances, proved inade- 
quate to attain its true end, at a subsequent period and 
under different circumstances, the importance of modify- 
ing it, and the duty of thus meeting the Confessional de- 
mands of the Church, became just as apparent, as when 
it was first originated. The right to do this is inherent in 
the Church, and as it is inalienable, it can never be rightly 
usurped by the Confessors of one age, nor safely abrogat- 
ed by those of another. Accordingly, the ancient as well 
as the modern, Church, has modified her creeds, to meet 
the peculiar exigencies which arose at different times in 
her history. 

The modification of a Confession may be made in differ- 
ent ways. It may be accomplished & changing its lan- 
guage, adding to its contents, and adopting explanatory 
sequels. And this has been done in these several ways 
by the Church. The phraseology of the (cumenical 
creeds was changed, parts were added, and the one became 
an explanatory sequel to the other. And what the Church 
Catholic did in ancient, the Church particular has done in 
modern times. Almost every prominent ‘denomination 
has found it indispensable to modify its creed, and thus 
render its confession of the truth and its testimony against 
error, the more explicit and valuable. And to this the 
Lutheran church does not constitute an exception, but on 
the contrary, an extraordinary example. From the time 
the first articles of faith were drawn up by the Coufessors 
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at the Marburg Conference, until the presentation of the 
Augsburg Confession to Charles V, their Confession was 
modified, by changing its phraseology, adding to its arti- 
cles, and framing sequels. And even after the Augsburg 
Confession was presented to the Emperor, as the declara- 
ane of the faith of the Protestants, it underwent material 
odifications, in both its form of expression and its con- 
tents, and from 1540 to 1580, the Altered Augsburg Con- 
fession was regarded as the Augsburg Confession, and the 
unaltered was almost entirely lost sight of. The Apology, 
the Catechisms of Luther, the Smaleald Articles, and the 
Form of Concord, although all but one, written for differ- 
ent purposes, were subsequently adopted by various Luth- 
eran churches, as explanatory sequels to the Augsburg 
Confession. 

When Confessions are modified by changing their 
phraseology and adding to their contents, they retain their 
original features, and appear in an improved form as 
amended Confessions. When, on the other hand, they 
are modified by the origination and adoption of a number 
of long and detailed explanatory sequels, the practical 
effect is, to dishonor and supersede’them as adequate Con- 
fessions of faith. Such sequels become to all intents and 
purposes, creeds themselves, constituting a real multipli- 
cation of a creed, instead of a modification of a former 
one. And as the creed is the theological banner of a 
church, and as an army should have but one flag, so, too, 
should a church have but one creed. If creeds be multi- 
plied, they become rivals, and necessarily produce divi- 
sion of sentiment in regard to the faith of the church. If 
the subsequent creeds contain nothing more than what is 
found in the original one, and nothing differing therefrom, 
they are unnecessary. And if they do, to that extent 
they supersede it, and render it obsolete. Just in propor- 
tion, therefore, as the symbols of the Lutheran church 
have introduced additional topics, and developed, in min- 
ute details, those unfolded in the doctrinal articles of the 
Augsburg Confession, in that proportion have they super- 
seded and dishonored it as an adequate symbol of Faith. 

But as a Confession of Faith originates in the convic- 
tions of the Church, is designed to express its opinions, 
and is adopted as its declaration of faith, it does not belong 
to an individual member, nor to a small integral part of 
but tothe whole Church, by which it has been clothed 
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with Confessional authority. The right to alter a Confes- 
sion of faith pertains, therefore, to the Church which or- 
iginated and adopted it, and whenever it ceases to express 
its convictions of what the Scriptures teach on all the 
points introduced into it, it becomes its bounden duty to 
do so. When the articles in which a change becomes 
necessary are few, and the aspects of doctrine they pre- 
sent are comparatively unimportant, the Confession may 
safely remain unchanged, under a qualified subscription of 
it, but not under an absolute one. When differences of 
opinion arise relative to the meaning of certain parts of a 
Confession, an authorative declaration may be made by 
the constituted authorities of a Church, and such determi- 
nation of its true meaning will likewise rendera change in 
the Confession unnecessary, but when, under the increas- 
ing knowledge of philology and exegesis, a profounder 
practical experience, and the additional light of the Holy 
Spirit, the conviction becomes general in a denomination, 
that its Confession is deficient in its contents, defective in 
its statements, and inadequate to constitute a sufficient 
barrier against the inroads of heresy, and an unacceptable 
bond of ecclesiastical fellowship, then is it bound, as a 
true witness for the truth, to supply such deficiencies, and 
correct such defects by amending it. And whenever such 
a call is made upon a denomination, it must proceed in 
the attainment of its end, in a regular and constitutional 
manner. 

The Augsburg Confession was prepared under such pe- 
euliar circumstances and for such a special purpose ; 
its authors were more or less srimoutitedl thereby in the 
form of expression, which they employed in exhibiting 
certain doctrines on which they differed from the Roman- 
ists. It is morally certain, that if left untrammeled, they 
would have expressed themselves or some doctrines in a 
different manner. The claim, that the Augsburg Confes- 
sion constitutes the precise expression of the doctrinal 
sentiments of the Reformers, cannot, therefore, be histori- 
cally sustained. Hence it is, not strange, that many Luth- 
erans in the United States, should have come to the con- 
clusion that certain forms of expression contained in the 
Augsburg Confession, would express the true sense of the 
word of God more clearly, if they were modified; but the 
General Synod has not regarded them as of sufficient im- 
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portance to call for a change in the Confession itself, and 
it has met this natural difficulty, by insisting only upon a 
qualified subscription of its contents. As on this account, 
differences of opinion arose relative to the teaching of the 
Confession on tertain points, the General Synod gave its 
authoritative opinion on the subject at York, rather than 
proceed to the work of modifying the Confession, and 
thereby acknowledging that the errors charged against, 
were really taught in, it. But should the conviction be- 
come deep and general in the General Synod, that the 
Augsburg Confession did not express the true sense of 
the word of God, relative to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and that it did not, consequently, constitute 
an adequate Confession of faith, asa testimony against 
error, and a witness for the truth, it would not only have 
the right to modify the Confession according to its convic- 
tions of its necessity, but it would be in duty bound to ex- 
ercise it, in a regular and constitutional way. 

To this conviction the Extreme Symbolists came in 
1580, and to meet its requirements they prepared and 
adopted the Form of Concord, as an explanation and de- 
fense of the Augsburg Confession; but as we maintain a 
practical rejection of it, asa complete Confession. For, as 
quite a number of subjects have been introduced into the 
Form of Concord, not dwelt upon in the Augsburg Con- 
fession; and as many that are contained therein, havé 
been greatly amplified, it becomes indisputable, that they 
have. practically set aside the doctrinal articles of the 
Augsburg Confession, as an adequate bond of Church 
union and fellowship. To illustrate. All Lutherans can 
adopt what is said in the III Article of the Confession, on 
the constitution of the Person of Christ, but multitudes 
could not do the same, with the detailed statements on the 
same subject, spread over twenty-five pages of the Form 
of Concord. Now, the Extreme Symbolists were not sat- 
isfied with the brief, generic statements of the Augsburg 
Confessions on this and many other subjects, and by 
originating and demanding a subscription to the Form of 
Concord, they have set it aside and dishonored it. They 
thus discarded the true Lutheran ideal of a Confession 
and adopted a hyper-Lutheran one. pew f thus really 
rejected the Confession of Melanchthon, and received that 
of Chemnitz in its stead under the pretense of modifying 
it. They invented the Confessional principles, which have 
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had a particular Lutheranism, and repudiated those which 
originated and developed a Catholic Lutheranism. 


IX. Conclusion. 


We have thus unfolded the principles, which, in our 
judgment, should govern the Church, in the origination, 
adoption, interpretation, and modifications of Confessions 
of faith. Their wisdom is’ seen by the intuition of the 
practical reason, and their soundness has been demon- 
strated in every prominent denomination, and in every 
age. Whenever they have been adopted and faithfully 
carried out, they have resulted in church unity and pro- 
gress, and whenever they have been violated, and their 
opposites adopted, they have brought forth schism and 
retarded the Church in her progress. These were the 
formative principle, which @ontrolled in the organization, 
and formed their embodiment in the Augsburg Confession, 
under the banner of which the Lutheran Church was 
united, and fought and won the battle of the Reformation. 
Their opposites constitute the Confessional elements of 
extreme symbolism, which culminated in the formation of 
the Form of Concord, and resulted in schismatizing the 
Lutheran Church, driving one grand division from her 
fold, and impregnating the other, which remained in it, 
with the seeds of dead orthodoxy, lifeless formalism, and 
semi:Romanism. They were resuscitated by Arndt, Spe- 
ner, and Francke, and resulted in the revival of a living 
Lutheranism in the : age of Pietism. They were embraced 
by Muhlenberg, and borne across the Atlantic, and found 
a full and unrestricted development in America. Under 
their practical working, the most blessed results have been 
_ attained. The General Synod has been formed, attracting 
to its common centre twenty-eight District Synods, em- 
bracing nearly the whole English, and much of the Ger- 
man, portion of all the Lutherans in this country. A re- 
ligious life has been developed, which, for sound ortho- 
doxy, true piety, scriptural benevolence, spiritual efficiency, 
catholic unity, and religious enterprise, has never been 
surpassed by any similar number of Lutheran churches, 
in any country and in any age. The dry bones of the 
opposite Confessional principles, have been disinterred in 
Europe, in the form of Extreme Symbolism, and galvan- 
ized into a new form of life it has crossed the ocean, and 
appears in the New World as the antagonist of the 'Gen- 
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eral Synod, constituting the organic embodiment of the. 
Confessional principles of a true and living Lutheranism. 
But as it failed to transform the Lutheran Church by 
fashioning it in its mould, in its earlier history in Europe, 
so, too, has it failed to do the same thing in its recent ef- 
forts on the same field. And if it could not succeed in 
Europe, where it could avail itself of many advantages, 
much less can it succeed in America, where every free and 
spontaneous religious development pronounces against it. 
And as its triumph would secure the reign of intense nar- 
row-mindedness and bigoted denominationalism, blasting 
the hopes of ever uniting the scattered members of the 
mystical body of Christ, it must be overthrown by the 
Great Head of the Church, before his promise, that “there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd,” can ever be fulfilled. 
And as by the adoption of the true Confessional principles, 
millions have been united in the true faith, and in Church 
fellowship, in one denomination, and different denomina- 
tions united into one, it must continue to receive the favor 
of God, and, in its ultimate triumph, exhibit a united 
Christendom, even one Holy Catholic Church, with One 
Faith, One Baptism, and One Lord. 


ARTICLE IV. 


PULPIT DIALECTICS, OR MINISTERIAL TRAINING FOR 
TUE TIMES. 


By Rev. W. H. Wrxx, A. M., Principal of Mendota College, Illinois. 


ALL agree that some sort of intellectual training is 
necessary to qualify one for the holy ministry. Especially, 
in the age in which we live, when there is such a univer- 

-sal diffusion of knowledge among the masses, and the ene- 
mies of the cross avail themselves of every opening facili- 
ty for infusing the poison of infidelity into the minds of ° 
the people. Wherever the Gospel may go, there may its 
traducer go also. And if we pride ourselves that, through 
our modern Christian enterprise, we are able to scatter the 
Bible, and tracts, and religious literature of all kinds to 
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all grades of society, with the profusion of forest leaves in 
Autumn, we soon discover that our instruments are alsa 
in the hands of the enemy, and that their learning and 
enterprise are very respectable rivals of our own. 

Let any one candidly review the moral condition of the 
civilized world at the present time, see the floods of infidel 
literature with which it is everywhere inundated, the ra- 
tionalism, and spiritualism, the numerous spawn of the 
scurrilous system of scoffing, originated by Tom Paine, 
of which we find apostles now in the streets of every vil- 
lage, that most recent phase of unbelief which assumes to 
build up sanctuaries of its own, and sing sweet praises to 
Jesus, and laud the prophets, while in the act of laying 
profane hands on the sacred records, and scrawling its 
blasphemy over all the monuments of God’s merciful visi- 
tations unto men. As the result of such a review he will 
see that our age is an age of popular unbelief. 

Formerly a few bold and desperate spirits, with little 
companies of desperate disciples, sallied out here and theré 
to make desperate assaults on the religion and institutions 
of- Christians, but receiving no reinforcements from the 
masses of the people, they were easily repulsed, and bore 
down in disgrace the broken standards of a forlorn hope. 
But, now, when these fine-spun, and highly elaborate 
themes of infidelity have passed into the channels of popu- 
lar literature, when they are ground over again, and re- 
hashed, to catch the eye and pamper the carnal craving of 
the common people, whey they are diluted in romances, 
or diffused as stealthily as the dew in the soft breathings 
of the poet’s lyre, or persuasively uttered on the tongue 
of eloquence, or gently insinuated in the tenderest accents 
of friendship, in short when they come all round us, as the 

“atmosphere we breathe, verily, we must feel that the in- 
sidious foes that encompass us, are very many and very 
strong. But there is no exaggeration here, no extravagant 
representations of the forms and forces of unbelief which 
now threaten the very life of our churches. . 

Behold with what assiduity, and stubborn critical quarry- 
ing men drill away at the life of Jesus. How philosophy 
brings down all its sharpest instruments, and tortures the 
Gospel with its unfeeling and unmerciful surgery, and yet 
if Strauss had been suffered to remain in his aerial fast- 
nesses of mazy metaphysics, and unapproachable criti- 
cista, lis system would have passed quietly to its wonted 
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oblivion with all the evil brood of rationalism which, like 
owls and bats, have just now flown to their congenial 
shadows. 

But when his dry bones are stirred into life, and are 
made to glow with the beauties of rhetoric and the fascina- 
tion of song, when they are preached with the burning 
eloquence, and strange sincerity of Theodore Parker, and 
into the beguiling strains of prose and poem, by the ac- 
complished and artful Renan, when Buckle embeds them 
as shining ore in the current of a nation’s history, when 
through ‘the skill of mi: azine writers they are made to 
perch” as tropical birds on the window-sill of every cot- 
tage, then the danger thickens, and the life-blood of a gen- 
eration is poisoned 

Meantime science is turned into a gospel, and its worship- 
ers are teeming on all the highways of life. Her oracles 
send out the response to the waiting multitudes, whose 
worldliness and wickedness have driven together for a 
shelter there the lying response, that science and the Gos- 
pel are at hopeless variance forever; true science no one 
can doubt, since she weaves her mystic webb in the pre- 
sence of all the world; and courts thg scrutiny, and re- 
wards the industry of every patient inquirer into her 
mysteries. 

Whilst the old Book, a marvel of preservation it is true, 
comes through such uncertain sources in the hoary dim- 
ness of the past, is so antiquated in style, so fraught with 
intangibilities and incredibilities-of the supernatural, hav- 
ing been written before the revelations of modern science 
had been given to the world, and without the capacity of 
anticipating her discoveries, it,is utterly unable to with 
stand the grand apocalypse; it must be thrown in with . 
the obsolete rubbish of the past To the stars, and the 
rocks, and the crania of men, and the spiritual telegraph- 
ing of tables, and the august and stately ravings of the 
Transcendentalists; if the “Gospels speak not in accordance 
with these, it is because they lie, and the truth is not in 
them.- 

It is strange to note what promiscuous and Protean 
shapes this common divinity of,science is capable of assum- 
ing among the masses. It is neology or phrenology, or a 
rast social divinity called “The consciousness of the age,” 
equally scientifid to those who are capable of comprehend 
ing the laws and cycles of human progress, or it is psy- 
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chology; or Biology, or that science for maniacs, viz.: de- 
signated Psycometry—it is science! science! everywhere 
gone mad. 

Thus the prevailing naturalism of the age, generates a 
kind of Polytheistic system of intellectual idolatry for the 
people. Almost every farm-house has its ¢ares in the 
shape of some infidel volume, which has taken the place of 
the Gospel in the affections of the household, some idol 
reared upon a pedestal of science, to take the place of the 
glorified Redeemer; some “Life of Jesus” which makes 
him a myth, or puts him only in the foremost rank of the 
greatest intellects of the world—some volumes of Her- 
bert Spencer, which forgetting Jacob's golden ladder, on 
which the prayerful soul mounts up to communion with 
the Divinity—leads the way on Plato’s aerial path to the 
Unknowable and Unknown; some effusion from the elo- 
quent pen of Theodore Parker; some one of the heavy 
tomes in the literature of phrenology, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s Conduct of Life; some fascinating novel, in which all 
the charms of the English language, are subsidized to 
“blazen evil deeds and consecrate a lie’—drawing its in- 
spiration and conceiving its plot in some one of the preva- 
lent forms of the naturalism of the day; or, more than 
all, the Divine Harmonia of Jackson Davis; or a heap, 
more or less high, of that spawn of spiritual madness 
which deluges the land. 

In these diverse ways of science, divided and distributed 
among the corhmon reading people of our age and coun- 
try, in all these, is a most zealous devotion to nature, 
and an unbroken unanimity in opposition to the Gospel. 
The laws of nature! they are supreme; nay, they are, in 
some diffuse and incomprehehsible way, the Divinity itself. 
Science will not reveal a personal God ; therefore, all those 
ancient sacred books of the Jews, which are constructed 
upon this partial and unphilosophic conception of the 
Diety, may be venerable for their morals, and interesting 
as defining the earlier and cruder stages in the conscious- 
ness of the race, but are now superseded and rendered 
obsolete by the sublimer revelations of Science. The as- 
pirations, therein revealed, may be pure, the songs which 
the ancient singers of israel sang, are doubtless, very sweet, 
an] the “rapt imagery” of the prophets, is not excelled by 
the sublimest utterances of the most refined of modern 
poets. Itis therefore interesting asa Jewish book, butas a 
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record of an immediate Revelation from God, claiming to 
be final in its sphere, that could not be, for nature ac- 
quaints us with no such revealings. 

As to the alleged marvels which lie at the threshhold of 
the Christian system, the miraculous conception, and the 
incarnation of the Divinity, in a body of flesh, and all 
that tissue of miracles on which the dogmatic theology of 
the Christian Churches is founded, these are evidently the 
merest dreams, for nature will not for a moment allow the 
possibility of such facts. Therefore, the Gospels are 
effete, and Christianity, which for eighteen centuries did 
much for the civilization of the world, has measured out 
its cycle, and now wanes towards its setting, before the 
rising constellations of the new oracles of nature. 

Do not call this an overdrawn picture of the prevailing 
naturalism of the age. Everywhere we are witnesses of 
an alarming worldliness and indifference, among all classes 
of society, and a singular neglect and silent contempt for 
the churches. Not one tithe of any community are stated 
worshippers in the house of God, and scarcely the shaking 
of an olive tree is found in active, working membership 
with the churches. If any one is disposed to attribute 
this to the prevalent worldliness of the times, let him re- 
member that it is worldliness reduced to a religion, and 
poised on what it conceives to be an unanswerable argu- 
ment. In the mouth of every man there is some system 
of justification for his conduct. He has reasoned long, 
has thought deeply, and has espoused the leadership of 
some one of the intellectual Anakim which everywhere 
are raising their standards in opposition to the kingdom of 
God. 

Now the ministry of the gospel is a ministry to these. 
It must carry its messages into the strongest fortresses of 
the enemy. “It must itself be so thoroughly fortified in its 
intrenchments, as to be able to resist every assault upon 
the religion of Jesus, coming from whatever quarter, and 
sustained by whatever resources of learning, and eloquence, 
and zeal. But it must also be qualified to carry an ag- 
gressive warfare into all forms of error, and unbelief, using 
the instruments, and adopting the methods which these 
have perverted to such unsanctified uses." If the enemies 
of the gospel reason, the minister also must acquire the 
art. If they dive down into the mysteries of criticism, 


and are skilful in dragging up difficulties from the slip- 
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ry radicles of human language, the minister also must 
z familiar with their conclusions, and know in what man- 
ner the truth of God can dissipate their sophistries If 
they have called in the charms of eldéquence, and the em- 
bellishment of poetry, and the amenities of literature, 
these ought also to be at the service of the minister of the 
» gospel. In short, wherever they go, the minister ought 
to be able to go also, except upon the forbidden ground of 
blasphemy and slander. He must be as wise as a serpent, 
and as harmless as a dove. He must establish a school of 
amiable but fervid disputation in the pulpit. He must 
learn the force of solid reasoning, and lay out his soul in 
the order of sanctified debate. He must mingle much 
with the people, and listen long and patiently to a state- 
ment of their doubts. He must learn to fathom the hu- 
man heart, in the language it uses, so as to discriminate, 
between sincere souls, struggling with the weight of great 
problems, and the shameless champions of scepticism, the 
human swine of Christendom, before whom if you cast 
your pearls, it will only be an invitation to them to turn 
again and rend you. But his pulpit must be his judg- 
ment throne. Thence, unmolested, he may hurl his ar- 
rows unwaveringly to their mark—but not, unless by long, 
previous practice he has acquired precision of aim, and a 
steadiness of nerve that will, in no case, flinch before the face 
of the foe. 

In the silence and secluggpn of his study, his soul may 
mount away to the ineffable source of all light and holy 
inspiration. He may get there the pledge of God’s uner- 
ring Spirit, to lead him into all truth. Thence coming 
down, his books are in profusion around him, with which, 
it were a great shame, if he were not familiar. Then his 
theme. Then his recollection of the speculative difficul- 
ties which now beset the minds of men, and prevent their 
free and hearty acceptance of the doctrine proposed. The 
preparation of the Gospel becomes a process, by which 
the preacher prepares himself for the work of noble and 
dignified disputation. He will Jay argument upon argu- 
ment, appeal upon appeal. He will gather up all the best 
testimony from the highest possible sources. He will 
familiarize his mind with every line and thought, leading 
away from the teachings of the Scriptures. He will run 
forward and circumvent the schemings of men, and devices 
of devils, by the firm assurance that all the highest ideals 
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of men, all fair.processes of reasoning, all events of his- 
tory, and all facts of legitimate science, are bound to bow, 
as obsequiously, as the sheaves did to the sheaf of Joseph, 
to the infallible and unfailing Word of God. 

Then he comes into the pulpit in the character of dis- 
putant ; just as Paul disputed in the synagogues of Ephe- 
sus for the space of three months, and in the School of - 
Tyrannus daily fortwo years; just as in Athens he dis- 
puted in the synagogues of the Jews, and with devout 

sons, and in the market daily with them that met with 

im. The form of the word diareyero is to argue, to reason, 
and implies that the, speaker answers all objections, and 
clears up all difficulties. 

Observe that this great Apostle was sent amo: the cul- 
tivated Gentiles, at a time when learning andr ‘nement 
had culminated in the splendor of the Augus — Age. 
Philosophy had towered to its sublimest heights ly to 
demonstrate its inability to answer any of the » * wt 
questionings, or satisfy any of the profoundest crayi ft 
poor human nature. Universal scepticism had en .od; 
and to relieve this, the Apostle argued that Jesus had risen 
from the dead. He was commissioned to this work be- 
cause he had the capacity to argue; and his reasonings, 
under the sanctifying inflnences of the Spirit of God, be- 
came irresistible. The people among whom he came, re- 
quired to be dealt with in this way. He must reason away 
their idols and set up a glorifiel Redeemer in their stead 
He must reason them out of their unknown Deity, to 
whom they have despairingly erected an altar, and place 
before them an invisible, ever-present and divine Saviour, 
whom he knew had risen from the dead, and whose near- 
ness to all, the language of one of their own poets aptly © 
described. 

In all this we may see an analogy to the times in which 
we now live; and the character of the preaching required, 
and the qualifications necessary to a successful prosecution 
of the gospel ministry. We want ministers, trained to a 
championship for the gospel, men with faculties sharpened, 
by long and severe preparatory processes of discipline, for 
the ardor and pungency of sanctified debate ; upon whom 
the rigor of mathematical studies and metaphysical subtle- 
ties has conferred the power to analyze and disengage all 
the finest processes of reasoning, to detect sophistry, and 
expose fraud; men of taste as well as ability, who have 
learned from the study of the ancient classics to appreciate 
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the beauties of language and the excellencies of finished 
composition ; who will seek out acceptable words in which 
their message is to be commended to the ears of men. 
The age demands it; and the Great Author of the gospel 
demands the exercise of every legititmate department of 
letters in the interest of his kingdom. Logic is his. The 
science of the human mind is his. Eloquence certainly is 
his, who spake as never man spake 

If it be urged that the Apostle Paul teaches the con- 
trary lesson, when he boasts that he came not with the 
excellency of speech, or of wisdom, to declare the testi- 
mony of God to the Corinthians, we answer, his meaning 
is mistaken, if construed as in anywise disparaging the re- 
finements of letters. His Epistles would forbid this idea. 
And he who could make Felix tremble by the force of his 
reasoning, and almost persuade Agrippa to be a Christian 
by the power of his appeals, was evidently no bungler in 
the language he-used. And ‘then it was he, also, whom 
the people of Lystra, frenzied by the charm of his oratory, 
regarded as the God Mercurius, the divinity of eloquence; 
and brought forth their garland-crowned oxen to sacrifice 
to him in the gates. He, the scholar, educated for long 
years at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the most powerful 
orators that ever lived, a profound reasoner, would have 
the man of God thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work, shod with the preparation of the gospel, able to give 
a reason for the hope that is within hii, to covet earnestly 
the best gifts, to contend earnestly for the faith, once deltv- 
ered to the saints. 

Now how far does the ministry of the present day an- 
swer to this description, to what extent does it meet the 
exigencies of the times? We will quote a paragraph 
from the “New York Round Table,” not with the view of 
endorsing what it says, but as suggestive of the line of 
remark we are about to pursue. “It is alarming to exam- 
ine the real condition of the clergy; to see three fourths 
of our pulpits filled with persons who would fall below 
res ramows: | in any other pursuit; to hear from them utter- 
ances so feeble, so crude, so undignified, so utterly puerile 
and contemptible, that if they proceeded from the lectur- 
er’s desk, or the professor’s chair, they would fall upon 
empty walls; and we turn away from them without having 
received @ new thought, unless it be one of indignation at 
the insult to the intelligence of ‘the community.” It 
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ascribes this deterioration to the parsimonious support of 
the clergy; deterring men of culture and refined taste 
from entering the profession; or, if they enter, subjecting 
them to discouragements, which render life purposeless 
and almost useless; or, if they battle bravely on, com- 
pelling them to eke out support by pursuits, which with- 
draw from the pulpit the time and study it needs. This 
is severe censure. “Three-fourths of our pulpits filled 
‘with persons, who would fall below mediocrity in any’ 
other pursuit!” We do not consider this a fair or even 
truthful representation of the real condition of the clergy. 
He who penned it, was, in all probability, one of those 
worldly-wise men whe are incapable of stooping to the 
simplicity of the gospel, and to whom the preaching of 
the cross would, under any circumstances, be a species of 
folly. If it were learned and eloquent and fascinating, it 
would be folly nevertheless, but with this advantage, that 
it is a source of entertainment to those who occasionally 
have a leisure hour to spare on the Lord’s Day. Such 
men are not prepared to sit in judgment on the qualifica- 
tions of the minister. They measure their performances, 
in accordance with a standard, which would be applicable, 
perhaps, to the public lecturer of the day, but is altogether 
inappropriate to the stated ministrations of the house of 
God. The sermon must not be a lecture. It would sap 
the life of the preacher, and speedily drain out the spirit- 
uality of the people to whom he ministers, if all his pre- 
parations for the pulpit, had to be elaborated into the finish 
and elegance that are now popularly expected in a success- 
ful public lecture. He must have room for the frequent 
outpouring of his soul, in simple unpremeditated, infor- 
mal éalk among the brethren, albeit the language halts and 
the figures manceuvre somewhat awkwardly to their 
places, and the lines of thought run out, here and there, 
in indistigct ramifications trom the theme of discourse. : 
The ai ouat a kind of spiritual] malange occasionally. 
And he who takes his round of the churches, visiting each 
one once a year, and carrying with him the standard of 
excellence which he applies to public lecturers and the 
occasional speakers of the day, in all probability, will hap- 
pen in upon the preacher, when he has no special prepara- 
tion on hand, and will go away in disgust with what he 
calls the twaddle of the pulpit. Now such a one is not a 
suitable person to criticise the clergy. 
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Nevertheless it must be admitted that a lamentably large 
number of persons do now assume to preach the Gospel, 
who neither by endowment nor education are fit for the 
position. One great New England divine describes our 
Western country as over-run ‘by this class of preachers, 
“who follow one another, by such kind of accident as gov- 
erns wandering stars. Often they cannot read, sometimes 
they are vagabonds in character, worthier of a prison than 
to be at large, but they have all one qualification; they 
can hold forth as noisily, and hold on as manfully as any 
one may desire.” These, doubtless, are for the most part 
upstart preachers, who venture out on their own responsi- 
bility, or are propagating some system of false religion or 
irreligion, or are working in the interests of the thousand 
and one isms, with which, it seems, our Republican Chris- 
tianity must for a time be infested. And by contact the 
established evangelical denominations may have, to some 
extent, caught the infection. But whatever ground there 
may be for this general, sweeping and alarming charge of 
ignorance upon the clergy as a class, it is certain that all 
established denominations have ever held it as their rule, 
from which only in special and extraordinary cases they 
deviate, that the candidate for the ministry shall have been 
thoroughly, educated and trained for his work. 

But itis an important inquiry, What kind of training 
will best prepare the minister fur these extraordinary, and 
as we have seen, uuprecedented demands of the age in 
which we live. How shall he be best equipped to deal 
with the prevalent scepticism of the times, how to contend 
successfully against these new, and strange forms of error 
which are making inroads upon the very bulwarks of 
his religion. 

In general terms, let the minister of the Gospel be more 
thoroughly » imbued with the spirit of the Master. Let 
him rely upon the guidance of that unerring preceptor of 
the divine Word, which will be mouth and wisdom unto 
him, so that no one will be able to gainsay or resist him, 
Let him have large measures of divine grace, and a heart 
full of love for souls, and, above all, boundless resources of 
faith, that will make him an embodiment of zeal, and ason 
of thunder in conveying his message unto men. 

This, indeed, is the ground-work of the mjnister’s success, 
this grace, this spirit “of the Master, this humble pleading 
faith. This is the charity, the comprehensive ayaxz of 
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which the Apostle speaks, in comparison with which every 
other gift dwindles into insignificance. Without it, of 
course, no amount of education, and no system of training 
would ever make a man a true, earnest preacher of the 
Gospel. But this being supposed, as of necessity it must, 
how shall he best be prepared for the most effective outlay 
of his powers in the times and circumstances upon which 
we have fallen? Evidently God has not chosen the weak 
things of this world to confound the mighty, in the sense 
of preferring ignorance to knowledge ; and it is not in ac- 
cordance with his wisdom that the methods which were 
adapted to the earlier periods of the world’s history, should 
be strenuously followed in its maturer ages. Our times 
require a peculiar training. What is it? 

With.the rise of the Wesleys, and Spener and Francke 
in the Lutheran church, a new era was opened for the 
kingdom of Christ; a new phase of the religious consci- 
ousness was developed; constituting altogether the most 
signal advance which has yet been made on the Great 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. These men did not 
restore us the doctrine of experimental religion, but simply 
lifted it to a place in the Christian scheme, and gave it 
such‘a position of prominence in the machinery of church. 
activity, as a tenet of such supreme importance deserves. 
The Church must seek for souls, and souls must be born 
into the kingdom of Heaven. Therefore, all Church polity 
must be subordinate to this. The preaching of the Word, 
the machinery of charch organization, the prayers, the 
singing, and all kinds of religious activity seemed to geta 
new birth with this new era in the development of this 
Christian Church. All evangelical Churches simultane- 
ously caught the impulse of renewed zeal—and all Chris- 
tendom was aglow with the spirit of revivals. It is not 
this that we must sacrifice. Our fervor, chastened through 
a century’s vicisitudes, and purged of fanaticism has made 
a solid and permanent contribution to the stock of Church 
instrumentalities in the system of revivals which it has 
left us 

But in the meantime the enemy are outflanking us. Our 
emotional religion expends itself in the wrong direction. 
So dear to us is our grand theme of religion in the soul, 
so sweet the ecstacy of being all over suffused in the light 
and joy of the divine refreshing, that while we have been 
regaling ourselves around the cross, all so sweetly blended 
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there, the enemy have been under special drill, and push- 
ing, With consummate generalship their mightiest forces, far 
into the camp of the Redeemer, They will not be victori- 
ous, of course, for He the King has said, that the gates 
of hell shall be powerless before “the Chureh, which he has 
founded. But it is above all things important, that these 
preachers be trained for the emergency. 

Our preaching has become emotional in the extreme, 
and has been narrowed down, therefore, to one or two 
prominent doctrines in the great system of Gospel truth, 
which any one might master and preach, in a superficial 
way, if only the capacity for haranguing an excitable audi- 
~ence were possessed in any tolerable degree. There is 
* abundance of noise, and rant, and boisterous ebullition of 
feeling ; but every one must have noticed how evanescent 
are the results, how variable and deformed, in many in- 
stances, are the specimens of Christian character thus pro- 
duced. The people come out of these holy baptisms of 
the Spirit, asking from their spiritual guides milk for babes, 
and strong meat for the more mature; demanding that 
they furnish things new and old out of the inexhaustible 
store-houses of divine wisdom. But these are too often 
not capable of following up their victories; and scarcely 
has the excitement time to subside, when the most san- 
guine are- disappointed in the discovery, that not one sin- 
gle stronghold of iniquity has been added to their trophies. 
The infidels are all at large. The rationalist still quietly 
insinuates his poison into the minds of the young, the 
spiritualists are more than usually active in their nightly 
coteries, and the tables are triumphant in their revelations. 
Indeed all the world has been aroused but not vanquished, 
because there was no David to go out and challenge the 
Philistines to a single-handed and decisive conflict. The 
preacher ought to be qualified to pull down the strong- 
holds as well as the weak-holds of Satan, to wrestle with 
spiritual wickedness in high-places as well as in low-places, 
with the stern sinews of a sanctified logic, with argument 
based upon a hard-earned knowledge of all the subtilities 
and sophistries of the enemy. 

It will not do to rant in the presence of these men ; or 
deal with them in the way of invective: or flaunt your 
banners over them in defiance; such was not the method of 
the Apostle Paul; and it was the farthest possible from 
being the manner of. the Great Teacher himself. 
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We would not urge to personal controversy, although Lu- 
ther accomplished much, in that way, for the great Re- 
formation. God has thrown an immunity around the pul- 
pit, which the infidel dares not invade, and then the preach- 
er is to establish his judgment throne, and thence dis- 
tribute the whole council-of God, whether men will hear 
or forbear. But his discipline before coming to this point 
should put him in possession of the art of polemics, the 
divine art of conducting an argument irrefutably to its 
conclusions ; in the Theological Schools, where he obtains 
his training, these modern systems of world-religion, these 
stealthful forms of infidelity, and divinities of science 
should be set up before him ; he should see and know all 
their strongest points, and become familiar with their 
chameleon hues, and be able to trace them through all 
their sinuosities of mysticism, and sophistry, so that when 
facts are perverted, he will know how to correct them, 
when false issues are made he shall know how to set them 
right, when a doctrine is assailed he will know how to de- 
fend it. He should.be trained to war with the world, and 
not with his fellow Christains of other denominations, nor 
as too often happens, with those who are in the bosom of 
his own communion; he should learn to use his weapons 
with the skill of a disciplined soldier, and not expect to 
accomplish by prayer and invective what can only-be effect- 
ed by a stern array of arguments and facts, earnestly and 
forcibly driven to their conclusion. 

How many apparently successful ministers of the Gos- 
pel in all denominations, do not know anything at all of 
the under-currents of unbelief which ate flowing all round 
them in the communities in which they move ; are utterly 
unacquainted with any of the phases of that rationalizing 
tendency which almost everywhere has taken hold of the 
minds of young men. And such has been the exclusive- 
ness engendered by their training, that they will not min- 
gle with it, to hear and combat it. They fly from it as a 
thing of contagion, as though to war with it would gon- 
tract the infection. On the contrary how many of these 
young men are ready to yield themselves into the hands 
of some competent person, who could show himself mas- 
ter of the subject, to be relieved of their doubts and led 
away into the light of God. 

Now it is the habit of the School to ransack all the 
errors and heresies of the past, in tracing out the evolu- 
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tion of the present advanced state of Christian doctrine, 
and thus the student of theology becomes avquainted with 
Gnosticism, and Arianism and Socinianism, and Pelagian- 
ism, and all the doctrinal corruptions which have infested 
the Church in the past ages. Itis well to be so informed. 
But these are desk forms, which the progress of truth 
has sloughed off long since; or if their offspring exist, it 
is in such modified systems as to entitle them to new 
names and new places in the great world of religious senti- 
ment. A new brood now swarmsin the world. These do 
not enter the Schools; or if they are entered there, it is that 
they may be labeled with some general classification, and 
then thrown upon the shelf. The systems of unbelief or 
false religion, which will lie immediately around the path- 
way of the novitiate minister, he must encounter for the 
first time, when some shrewd disciple of error accosts him 
with his mouth full of arguments, and he, for want of 
aught wherewith to answer, is dumb. Had the halls of 
the University been made to resound with the voice of 
earnest and vigorous debate; had these questions which 
now harrass the people, questions of inspiration, such, for 
example, as Colenso has mooted, questions of the super- 
natural in the Gospel scheme which now is everywhere 
assailed with the mightiest array of learning; questions 
bearing upon the divinity of Christ, as relate to the vari- 
ous schemes of naturalism which so many of the common 
people accept; the religion of progress, which denies » 
personal deity; prominent among which are the crudi- 
ties, sane and insane, of Spiritualistic writers and propa- 
gandists ; questions of science as they affect the historic 
ages of the world and the origin of the species; meta- 
physical problems, such as are concerned with the materi- 
alistic tendencies of the age; had these questions been 
taken up from the street gossip and the floating literature 
of the times, and brought into the Schools of the Prophets, 
and the young souls of the preachers been required to 
wrestle with them in some system, of disputation, which 
‘would draw out their respective claims, and concentrate 
the light of divine truth upon them; then indeed we 
should have had Sons of Thunder, and men of Pentecostal 
boldness and championship in every pulpit of the land. 
Like the Apostle Paul who went forth as a sanctified rea- 
soner, and before whom the swelling philosophers of 
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Corinth, and the wise men of Athens and the Judaizing 
Christians of Jerusalem, were alike confounded, so these 

oung men of our Schools, thus made ready beforehand 
for the foes they will meet, will be a flaming fire upon all 
systems of iniquity which obstruct the progress of the 
Gospel. Then the enemies of truth will not steal silently 
on, as they now seem to do, in a career of triumph, rob- 
bing our Churches, deflowering the virgin piety of the 
young, and looking down scorn upon our: full societies, 
and what they call the aimless ravings of the pulpit. 

May we not expect the next great reform to spring up 
in the ranks of the ministry, and this reform to make its 
beginning and lay its foundations in the Schools of the 
Prophets. Meantime the Churches cannot afford, in times 
like these, to harbor ignorance in their preachers. A 
right spirit, and a burning zeal for souls are, indeed, prime 
qualifications in all those who assume to be under-shep- 
herds of the Lord’s flock. But then, around the doors of 
the Church are surging vast multitudes of sheep, eagle- 
eyed, intelligent, sagacious men of the world, who wag 
the head in passing at what they deem societies of the 
simple-minded and credulous; never venturing in, except 
to follow the curious multitudes who have found some 
silver-voiced orator, or, mellow-toned actor to furnish an 
evening’s entertainment! Now let the preacher be compe- 
tent to assail the theortes of these, and withal bring into 
the contest such learning as they will respect, and such 
unction from the Holy One as will make them feel, then 
they will come, and at least masses of such, as they would 
otherwise influence, will be delivered from their subtilities, 
and the Gospel be saved from the shame of a coward’s re- 
treat. 

But there is one who is made Head over all things to 
the Church, who has a name above every name that can 
be named in this world, or in that which is to come, under 
whose feet all the rebellious strugglings of men will 
finally. be crushed ; to Him all the libraries of the world, 
and the vaunting speeches of human wisdom, are as the: 
babbling of infants, or the lullaby of waters. He comes 
down and superadds a power, and breathes around an in- 
spiration, which the Schools cannot afford; if any man 
lack wisdom let him ask of Him, who giveth liberally and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE PERSON OF OUR LORD AND HIS SACRAMENTAL PRES- 
ENCE; THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN AND REFORMED 
DOCTRINES COMPARED; A REVIEW OF “THE GERMAN 
REFORMED CHURCH.” BY REV. E. V. GERHART, D. D., OF 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


By Cuartes P, Kravru, D.D., Norton Professor in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Theol..gical Seminary, Phiiadelphia. 


I. Dr. Gerhart’s Article. 


In the January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, for 
1863, the opening article is a very elaborate one from the 
pen of Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D. D., of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. Its subject is the “German Reformed 
Church.” It was read at the time with special interest, as 
the Puritanisin of New England, which has been supposed 
to carry out the Reformed principles to their furthest ex- 
treme, and the-German Reformed Church, in which those 
principles were more modified and subdued than in any 
unquestionably Calvinistic Church, were brought into 
apparently intimate fellowship by Dr. Schaff’s temporary 
engagement at Andover. The article of Dr. Gerhart, is a 
very able one, and we rejoiced that so full, and in many 
respects, so satisfactory an exhibition of the doctrines, 
usages and history of the German Reformed Church had 
been given. At the time, however, we entered a kind, but 
most decided protest in general, against what Dr. Gerhart 
believed it necessary to say in regard to the Lutheran 
Church, in exhibiting the contrast betweqy her doctrines 
and those of his own communion. 

It is our desire in the Article which we now submit to 
the reader, to place in a more permanent shape some 
facts which were then drawn togethet, bearing upon the 
great doctrines of our Lord’s person and presence. They: 
are doctrines of the profoundest importance in themselves, 
and derive additional interest from the fact that. on them, 
orimarily the great division took place between the two 
Sireokicy movements of the sixteenth century. It is 
a division which has been fruitful in unspeakable mis- 
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chiefs, and which, more than all other causes, has made 
the struggle against Rome prolonged and dubious. The 
responsibility of the division is an awful one, and rests 
upon those who were in the wrong upon the great ques- 
tions themselves. 


II. Difference of the Lutheran and Calvinistic Systems. 
Its Source. 


“The differences of Zwingle and Luther in temperament, 
psychological organization, moral character, education, and 
political, as well as social, relations,” do not, in our judg- 
ment, satisfactorily account, as Dr. Gerhart supposes, for 
their divergence in the Reformation. The root of the di- 
vergence lies in the very nature of Christianity, and there 
can be no satisfactory solution of the differences between 
the Zwinglo-Calvinistic, and the Lutheran Reformations, 
and the Churches which were established upon them ex 
cept this, that the one accepted the true, the other a mis 
taken, meaning of God’s Word, on certain points. That 
is, and will forever remain, the real question between 
them. ° 


Ill. Doctrine of Christ's Presence. 


We have no less serious objection to Dr. Gerhart’s 
statement of the Lutheran doctrine of the presence of Christ 
in the Lord’s Supper. He states a number of important 
respects, in which he supposes the two Churches to agree 
touching Christ’s sacramental presence. He then goes on 
to say: “But they differ as to the mode.” The inference 
here might seem to be natural that the Churches agree as 
to a fact, but not as to its philosophy, but this represen- 
tation is inadequate, for the point of difference is as to the 
fact, and, indeed, in a very important sense, not at all as 
to the mode. @ur controversy with Socinians, js not as 
to the mode of the Trinity, for we confess that we cannot 
explain how the Trinal Unity exists, but it is as to the 
fact, whether there be a ¢rue Trinity in Unity, and not a 
mere ideal distinction. So in regard to the presence, of 
Christ, our ‘dispute is not as to how he is present, which, 
like the whole doctrine of his person, is an- inscrutable 
mystery, but as to whether there be a ¢rue, not an ideal, 
presence. It is the essence of the doctrine, not its form, 
which divides us from the Reformed. Let them satisfy 
us that they accept the fact, and we shall have no quarrel 
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as to the philosophy of the mode, so far as the question of 
mode is separable from that of fact. Let us agree as to 
the kind of presence, its objective reality; let us agree 
that the true body and true blood of Christ, are truly 
present, so that the bread is the communicating medium 
of the one, the cup of the other, and use these terms in 
one and the same sense, and we can well submit the mode 
of the mystery to the Omniscient, to whom alone mode is 
comprehensible. 


IV. The Lutheran Church teaches no Local Presence of 
Christ. 


The next statement of Dr. Gerhart seems to us entirely 
a mistaken one. He says: “The Lutheran Church teaches 
that the veritable flesh and blood of Christ are locally 
present, being in, with, and under, the consecrated bread 
and wine” On the contrary, the Lutheran Church denies 
that there is a local presence of Christ, and if such a pres- 
ence he meant, she would deny that there is any presence 
of Christ “in, with, and under, the consecrated elements.” 
Between us and the Reformed there never has been, there 
never can be, a controversy on so simple a point as this. 
The Lutheran Church maintains that there is a érue_pres- 
euce of Christ’s human nature, which is neither local nor 
determinate. The body of Christ which, in its own na- 
ture, is determinately in heaven, and is thus present no- 
where else, nor will be thus present on earth till his second 
coming, has also another presence, diverse from the deter- 
minate, yet no less true. Itis present through that divine 
nature into whose personality it has been received, and 
with which it has formed an inseparable union, whose 
lowest demand is the co-presence of the two parts. If 
there be a place where the human nature of Christ is not 
united with the second person of the Trinity, then there 
is a place, where the second person of the Trinity is not 
incarnate. If this be granted, then the whole second per- 
son of the Trinity 1s unincarnate, for where God is, he is 
not in part, (for he is indivisible) but he is entire. Then 
the second person of the Trinity is either not incarnate at 
all, or he is both incarnate and unincarnate; or there are 
two second persons of the Trinity, with one of whom the 
human nature of Christ is one person, the extent of the 
incarnation being commensurate with that of our Saviour’s 
body in heaven, and the other second person of the Trin- 
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ity omnipresent, but not incarnate, all of which supposi- 
tions are absurd, and yet one or other of them must be 
accepted, if the Lutheran doctrine be denied. The truth 
is, that when we admit the personal union of the human 
nature of Christ with a divine nature, we have already 
admitted the fact, in which the mystery of Christ’s Sacra- 
mental presence is absorbed. The whole divine person of 
Christ is confessedly present at the Supper, but the human 
nature has been taken into that personality and forms one 
person with it; hence the one person of Christ, consisting 
of the two natures, is present, and of necessity the two 
natures which constitute it are present. 

As the divine nature without extension, expansion, or 
locality, has a presence which is no less true than the local 
presence, from which it is wholly diverse, so does it render 
present the human which is now in one personality with 
it, renders it present without extension, expansion or lo- 
cality ; for asis the presente which the divine has, so 
must be the presence of the human which it makes. If 
we are asked what is the kind of the presence of the 
divine nature of Christ, we reply, it is a true, illocal pres- 
ence, after the manner of an infinite Spirit, incomprehen- 
sible to us; and if we are asked, what is the kind of the 
presence of the human nature of Christ, we reply itis a 
true illocal presence after the manner in which an infinite 
Spirit renders present a human nature which is one per- 
son with it, a manner incomprehensible to us. Nor is the 
idea at all that the human nature of Christ exercises 
through anything inherent in it this omnipresence, for it 
remains in itself, forever a true human nature, and is 
omnipresent only through the divine. The physical eye 
sees through the essential power of the soul, and the soul 
sees by the eye as its organ. So are the powers of the 
human Christ conditioned by the essential attributes of 
the Godhead, and the Godhead works through the Man- 
hood of Christ as its organ. The eye never becomes 
spirit, and the soul never becomes matter. So in Christ 
the divine forever is divine, the human forever human, 
without absorption er confusion, though the human acts 
through the divine, and the divine acts by the human. 

The Lutheran Church ‘does not hold to any lo- 
cal presence of the body of Christ 7m, or any local con- 
. junction of the body of Christ with, or any local adminis- 
tration of the body of Christ under the bread, or of his 
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blood in, with, and under, the wine. The sphere of the 
reality of the sacramental mystery is not of this world, 
The sphere in which our Lord sacramentally applies his 
redeeming work is that in which he made it. That sphere 
was indeed on this earth, but not of it. Our Lord made 
his propitiatory sacrifice ; it was a true and real sacrifice, 
but its truth and reality are not of the nature of this earth, 
nor comprehensible by any of its modes of apprehension. 
Judged by its standards the blood of the Lamb of God 
has no more efficacy than the blood of animal sacrifices. 
But there is a sphere of reality, in which the shedding of 
Christ’s blood was an actual ransom for the sins of the 
race. The atonement is of the invisible world, and hence 
incomprehensible to us, who are of tlie visible. in the same 
order of verities is the sacramental presence which applies 
what the atonement provided. It is a most true presence, 
but not in the sphere of this life. If presence means loca- 
cation, if sacramental is a convertible term with fleshly, 
earthly, natural, (as the opposite of spiritual,) then the 
Lutheran Church would deny that there is a sacramental 
presence of Christ. Buta presence of the whole person 
of Christ, of the divine by its inherent omnipresence, and 


of the human through the divine, a presence, not ideal or 
feigned, but most true, not fleshly, but spiritual, not after 
the manner of this earth, but of the unseen world, not 
natural, but supernatural, this presence the Lutheran 
Church maintains, and, os helping her, will maintain to 


the end of time. 
V. TJs sacramental communion oral? 


Dr. Gerhart goes on to say that the Lutheran Church 
holds that “communicants, unbelievers as well as believers, 
partake of the human nature of Christ with the mouth ; 
the one class of persons eating and drinking damnation 
to themselves, not discerning the Lord’s body, and the 
other class, eating and drinking unto sanctification and 
everlasting life.” We have looked a little into Lutheran 
theology, and must confess that the expression, “partaking 
of the human nature of Christ with the mouth,” is one 
which we never met, and which is to us incomprehensible. 
No such phrase occurs in the citations made from our Con- 
fessions by Dr. Gerhart, and no such phrase, we think, can 
be found in them. If there be such a phrase in any of our 
approved theologians we should have been glad to have 
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Dr. Gerhart quote it. But waiving this, does the Luther- 
an Church, as a whole, present in her Confession the words 
“with the mouth,” as an essential part of the definition of 
the sacramental reception of the body and blood of Christ? 
We reply, SHE DoEs Not. THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION, 
the only distinctive symbol universally recognized in the 
Lutheran Church, has no such expression, although it was 
in part prepared to show that our Church was free from 
the Zwinglian error on this very question of the sacra- 
mental presence. The Apology, which amplifies and de- 
fends the disputed statements of the Confession, has not 
these words. The Smaller Catechism has no such words. 
The Large Catechism has no such words. The Smal- 
cald Articles have no such words. In Luther’s Four. 
teen Articles drawn up at the Colloquy at Marburg, 
for the express and sole purpose of comparing the con- 
flicting views of Zwinglians and Lutherans, not a word is 
said of a reception “by the mouth.” The same is true of 
the Wittenberg Concord, drawn up with like aims. The 
fact is, therefore, that the defining term “by the mouth,” 
cannot be demonstrated to be an essential part of the Lu- 
theran Confessional Statement. Entire national bodies of 
Lutherans have existed for centuries, and now exist, who 
have no such expression in their Confessions. 

It is true that the Formula of Concord, which appeared 
thirty-four years after Luther’s death, does use and ‘defend 
the term, and that this Formula, not without good reason, 
has been generally received M the Germanic Churches, 
and either formally or virtually by an immense majority 
of all our Churches, and that it is confessedly a just and 
noble scientific deyelopment of the Lutheran faith. But 
when the Formula and our theologians speak of a recep- 
tion by the mouth, they speak, as we may of the reception 
of the Holy Spirit, in, with, and eer 29 the preached 
Word, by the ear, not meaning at all that there is, or can 
be, a physical grasping of the Holy Spirit by the organ of 
sense, but that the Word is the medium, through which 
his presence is operative, and that the word, and by divine 
appointment, the. ay 2 Spirit, in, with, ‘and under the 
Word, is received by the soul through the ear. Our Ger- 


hard, of whom the Professor of Franklin and Marshall 
College is almost a namesake, defines the words in question 
in this way: “The sacramental eating of the body of 
Christ is none other than with the mouth to receive the 
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eucharistic “bread, which is the communion of the bédy 
of Christ,” (1 Cor. 10:16) This sacramental eating is said 
to be spiritual, because the body of Christ is not eaten 
naturally, and because the mode of eating, like the pres- 
ence itself, is neither natural, carnal, physical, nor local, but 
supernatural, divine, mystical, heavenly and _ spiritual. 

* * The Word of God is the food of tle soul, and 
yet is received by the bodily ear” If indeed there be | 
such a thing as a Sacrament, a something distinct from 
language, as means of grace, it must be received in some 
other way than by hearing, or sight, or in the mode 
in which language addresses itself to them. If Baptism 
be a sacrament, if the water, by its conjunction with the 
word, becomes also bearer of the grace, which the Holy 
Spirit in his substantial presence, in, with, and under, both 
water and word, confers, then is the reception of the Holy 
Spirit mediated, in some sense, through the body which 
is touched by the water, as well as through the ear, which 
hears the word. If, in the Lord’s Supper, the distine- 
tive element is something to be received by the mouth, 
then the mouth acts some essential part in the reception 
of the thing offered in the Supper, be that thing what it 
may. Any theory which rejects the idea of oral: recep- 
tion in every sense, really denies the whole sacramental 
character of the Lord’s Supper. If the bread communi- 
cates the body of Christ, and the bread is to be received 
orally, the result is inevitable that the sacramental eating 
is with the mouth. Nor is this so isolated a marvel. 
The Holy Ghost is personally and substantially present, 
in, with, and under, the word. When the blind, therefore, 
as they can, and sometimes do, read the Word by pressing 
the lips, instead of the fingers, to the raised characters, 
there is, in some sense, an oral reception of the Holy 
Ghost 


VI. Who receive Christ sacramentally ? 


As to the doctrine that believers and unbelievers partake 
sacramentally, though believers alone partake savingly, it 
‘seems to us that any doctrine which concedes a responsi- 
bility in man, and an impartiality in God, must suppose 
that the sacrament offers to all who receive it, the same 
thing ; the difference in the result being made by the faith, 
or unbelief of the recipient. 
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Dr. Gerhart, indeed, himself says, that the Reformed 
Confessions deny: “That the objective efficacy of the sacra- 
ment depends on the faith, or any frame of mind of the 
communicant” These words, as we understand t!iem, in- 
volve the doctrine that there is a positive object in the 
sacrament, which exists apart from the faith of the com- 
municant. If the Dr. uses the word “efficacy” in its ordi- 
nary acceptation he must either mean “efficacy” for good, 
in which case he goes beyond the Lutheran doctrine, and 
falls into the opus operatum of Rome, or he must mean 
“efficacy” for evil or judgment, in the case of the unbe- 
lieving, in which case he practically takes ground with the 
Lutheran Church, on this point. Nor does it seem to us 
that this doctrine of our Church, can be successfully de- 
nied. When the Word of God is preached, the sinner 
who is melted to penitence, and the sinner who hardens 
himself against it, receive precisely the same gospel. 
What the ear receives in each case is exactly the same. 
The gospel is not made gospel by our faith, nor made mere 
sound by our unbelief. Our unbelief cannot make the 
promise of God cease to be his promise. Faith accepts, 
and unbelief rejects what 7s: the one no more unmakes 
it, than the other makes it. The responsibility of the 
hardened hearer turns upon this very thing, that receiv- 
ing God’s Word, he does not discern it, but treats it as if 
it were man’s word, and so inthe Lutheran view the 
criminality of the unworthy communicant is pre-eminent- 
ly this, that partaking of that bread, which is the commu- 
nion of Christ’s body, he does not “discern the body of 
the Lord.” If the words “partake” or “receive,” are so 
used as to imply a salutary acceptance -with the heart, then 
our Church would say, that believers alone partake in the 
Lord’s Supper. But faith must have an object, and the 
object of faith can always, in the nature of things, be an 
object of unbelief. Our Church maintains that the object 
on‘ which the faith of the worthy communicant, and the 
unbelief of the unworthy communicant rest, is the same. 
Sacramentally they receive the same thing, which efficaer- 
ously the believer alone receives, and the difference at the 
table of the Lord originates, not in the arrangement of 
God, but in the state of the recipient. Bread is bread, al- 
though the diseased state of the man who receives it may 
make it act like a poison. The presence of Christ is an 
absolute verity, oe is no more affected in its reality by 


our unbelief, than a wedge of gold ceases to be gold, be- 
. ° 
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canse it may be neglected or spurned as if it were brass. 
A man may-throw away the wedge of gold, but it is no 
less gold, and has none the less truly been placed in his 
hand. 


Vil. The Reformed anid Lutheran Doctrines of the Lord's 
Supper. 

Dr. Gerhart theu goes on to say, contrasting the doc- 
trines of the two communions: “The Reformed Church, 
on the contrary, teaches that the divine-human Saviour is 
present, not locally, nor carnally, but spiritually.” To 
this we reply, that it is not on the contrary. The Lutheran 
Church repeatedly and unequivocally has denied all local 
or carta] presence of Christ’s body, and has affirmed, that 
as antagonistic to any such conceptions, his presence is 
“spiritual” When the word “spiritual,” however, is used 
as the opposite of “true,” and means that his presence is 
one which rests on our intellectual operation, or on our 
faith, and not on the nature of his own person, then our 
Church denies that it is “spiritual.” Dr. Gerhart, how- 
ever, defines the words differently from either of these 
meanings He says: “Not locally, nor carnally, but spir- 
itually ; that is, by the Holy Ghost.” The Reformed 
Church maintains that Christ's sacramental presence is 
mediated by the Holy Spirit. The Lutheran Church, on 
the contrary, maintains that it is, through the divine la 
ture in Christ’s own person, and that Citrist is present not 
because the Holy Spirit enables him to be present to faith, 
though absent in reality, but because in his own insepara- 
ble person, the Godhead is of itself present, and the hu- 
manity is rendered present through the Godhead. The 
Trinity is indeed indivisible and the Holy Spirit is pres- 
ent atthe Supper. But the persons of the Trinity have 
their distinctive work. It is the work of the Holy Spirit 
‘ to illumine the mind, and kindle the heart to the reception 
of the great gift which the glorious Saviour, present in 
his own person, offers to the soul. The whole Christ is 
truly present after the incomprehensible manner of that 
world of mystery and of verity in which he reigns. He 
applies, to faith, at his table, the redemption which he 
wrought upon the cross. .Through his body and blood he 
purchased our sal vation—truly and supernaturally ; through 
his body and blood he applies salvation—truly and super- 
naturally. In Chyist’s Supper, as in his person; the hu- 
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man and natural is the organ of the divine and supernat- 
‘ural which glorifies it. As is the redemption, so is its 
sacrament. ‘The foundation of both is the same, and lies 
forever inapproachable by man, in the lowest deep of the 
eternal mind. In the redemption, nature furnished the 
outward organ of the divine, in the frail body, and the 
flowing blood of our crucified Lord. Through this organ 
‘an infinite ransom was accomplished. In the Supper, the 
organ of the redemption becomes the organ of its applica- 
tion. With an artlessness which heightens its grandeur, 
this redemption, which forever centres in Christ’s sacred 
and undivided person, veils its supernatural powers under 
the simplest elements which sustain aud revive our natural 
life. But faith none the less clearly sees that the bread 
which we break is the communion of Christ’s body, and 
that the cup of blessing which we bless is the communion 
of his blood. 
In illustrating and defending the Doctrine of God's 
Word, we shall quote with some fulness from 


CHEMNITZ ON THE PERSONAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST, 


as illustrative of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and with reference to various misapprehensions of it. 

We desire to present the views of Chemnitz, the great- 
est of the Dogmatic theologians of the sixteenth century, 
not because of the weight which his name bears, nor 
merely because ofthe exquisite combination of sound 
judgment, erudition, profound thought and clear reasoning, 
with great mildness, and a simple and scriptural piety 
which characterized him, but mainly for two reasons. 
¥irst, because he bore so distinguished a part in the pre- 
paration of the Formula of Concord, and in the subsequent 
masterly defence, of it; and, secondly, because he was of 
the school which, in order to narrow the ground of con- 
troversy, had preferred wa/ving the question of a general 
omnipresence of Christ in his human nature, aud confining 
attention mainly to that presence, in which his people are 
most directly’ interested, his presence with his Church 
—everywhere and at all times, and especially at his 
Supper. 

I. On THe ASCENSION AND RETURN OF CHRIST. 

1. The Ascension strictly Literal. 


“The words in the History of the Ascension are rightly 
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taken. in their simple, literal, and natural signification. 
For when Christ ascended, according to the description of 
the Evangelists, he was, by a visible motion, lifted up on 
high, in a circumscribed form and location of body, so 
that by a visible interval, he departed further and further 
from the presence of the Apostles For such is the force 
of the words, ‘to go up, ‘to be taken up,’ ‘to be parted 
from them,’ ‘to be received up,’ which are employed in de- 
scribing his Ascension.” 


2. The Ascension in a certain respect removing Christ 
Jrom us. 

“That visible, manifest, bodily, or sensible intercourse 
or sojourning therefore, which in a circumscribed and 
visible form he had hitherto had, with his diciples on 
earth, he has by his Ascension withlrawn from us who are 
on earth, so that in that form, and in that mode of presence, 
he doesenot now have intercourse with us in the world.” 


3. Christ in Heaven. 
“But (in the form and mode of presence just described) 


thus he appears in heaven to the angels and saints.” 
(Rev. 14:1) 
4. Christ Returning. 

“In that form also in which the Apostles saw him as- 
cend, he shall decend from heaven, in glory, to the judg- 
ment, (Acts 1: 2; 4: 16,) ina visible aud circumscribed 
form.” 


5. Points of Agreement and of Disagreement with the 
Reformed. State of the Question as regards the Relation 
of Christ's Ascension to his Personal presence. 


“So far, (that is, on all the four points above specified) 
as I conceive WE (Beza and Chemnitz) AGREE, but the 
point to be decided is this: Whether from what is true in 
a certain respect (secundum quid,) an inference may be 
drawn, which involves EVERY respect—whether from the 
admission of a fact in one and a certain sense, an inference 
may be drawn as to the same fact in another and a different 
sense—whether because Christ, in a visible form, and a 
mole of presence perceptible by human senses, does not in his 
body, locally have intercourse with his Church on earth, 
we are, therefore, to infer that in NO MODE is he present with 
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his Church on earth according to the human nature he has 
assumed—whether Christ neither knows, nor can have any 
other than that local, visible, and sensible mode by which 
He can perform, what the words of his testament de- 
clare.” 

‘These words show clearly why the famous expression of 
Beza “that the body of Christ is as remote from the Sup- 
per as the highest heaven is from earth,” gave such offence. 

It was not that our theologians denied it, in a certain re- 
spect, (secundum quid,) but that Beza denied it, absolutely 
in every respect, (simpliciter.) Hence the Formula Con- 
cordiz (672) commenting on this language, expresses the 
offensive point of it thus: “That Christ is, in such manner 
(ita, als) received in heaven, as to be circumscribed and 
shut up in it, so that IN NO MODE WHATEVER (yullo 
prorsus modo, keinerlei Weise) he can or will be present 
with us on earth in his human nature.” 


. o 
6. The Sophism involved in the Denial of Christ’s Per- 
sonal Presence, because of His Ascension. 


“T cannot see the connection between the premises and 


the conclusion, when, though Christ says he will be pres- 
ent in the use of His Supper, it is argued, that because 
this cannot be in any way of this world, for in this mode 
Curist has left the world, AND Is NO LONGER IN THE WORLD) 
therefore he is present there IN NO OTHER MODE, though 
the words declare he is.” 


a 


7. Christ therefore is not, by Leaving the World, Absent 
in every Sense. 


“A comparison of the parts in John 16: will show in what 
sense Christ has left the world, for he says (18): ‘I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world,’ not that he 
had /eft the Father, for he says (ch 8: 29): ‘He that sent 
me is with me: the Father hath not left me alone,’ or as if 
the Father, who fills heaven and earth, were not in this 
world, but because he had humbled himself, though he 
was in the form of God, &. From the antithesis, there- 
fore, we may rightfully gather what Christ means when he 
says: ‘Again I leave the world and go to the Father,’ to 
wit, that after his work was finished, his humiliation re- 
moved, all infirmity to sorrow laid aside, he would be ex- 
alted to the highest glory and power of the Father, and 
would be transferred from the mode of this world’s life, to 
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a heavenly mode of existence with the Father. This ex- 

planation Jobn himself gives: ch. 13 : 1-8, for when he 

tells us: ‘Jesus knew that his hour was come that he 

should depart out of this world unto the Father,’ he sub- 

joins this explanation: ‘Knowing that the Father had giv- 

en all things into his hands, and that he was come from 

God, and went to God’ Nay, Christ himself, gives us the 

explanation of these declarations of his. For when by 

his resurrection he had passed into another mode of exist-’ 
ence, though he offered himself then present to be seen 

and touched by the Apostles, yet he says: Luke 24: 44, 

‘These are the words which I spake unto you, WHILE I 

WAS YET WITH You.’ He shows, therefore, that the say- 

ings were already fulfilled, (‘Yet a little while I am with 

you,’ ‘I am no more in the world,’ ‘i leave the world,’) and 

that they are to be understood, NOT OF AN ABSENCE IN 

EVERY SENSE (omni modo,) but of another mode of life, of 
intercourse, and of presence.” 


8. General Conclusion. 


“Though, therefore, this presence be not in any way of 
this world, which we can understand or comprehend, yet 


he can fulfill (the sacramental promise) in ANOTHER MODE, 
though it be incomprehensible to us. Christ * * is 
united and conjoined with us who are yet on earth, not in- 
deed in any gross mode of this life, a mode which would 
make him an object of touch (attingentiw,) but IN A SUPER- 
NATURAL AND HEAVENLY MODE, YET TRULY.’ “The Arti- 
cle of the Ascension, therefore, not gnly does not over- 
throw the simple and genuine sense of the institution (of 
the Lord’s Supper,) but, on the contrary, rightly explained, 
contirms the verity of it.” 


II. Tue Bopy or Curist. 


“We believe and confess, that the Son of God assumed 
the true and entire substance of a human nature, with 
those essential properties, which naturally accompany and 
follow the substance of human nature. * * hat sub- 
stance, with its essential properties, he retained also after 
his resurrection, though its infirmities were laid aside, 
which also, though he is in glory, we believe he retains 
true and entire. And according to those natyral or essen- 
tial properties, and on account of the natural mode of a 
true body, we have such sayings in Scripture as these: ‘I 
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was not there,’ ‘He is not here, but is risen.’ According 
also to those properties, and agreeably to the mode of a 
true body, Luther, with Augustine and the Scholastics, 
believes that the body of Christ is now in glory, in that 
circumscribed form, in which he showed himself to Paul 
and Stephen, in which also he shall return to judgment, 
and in which he is seen in heaven by angels and saints.” 


III. Tue Presence or Curist. 
I. The Promise of Christ's Presence. 


“When Christ says: ‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them,’ 
we rightly understand the promise of the WHOLE CHRIST, 
or of his entire person, for he says, that he, in whose name 
we are gathered, is present. But no one will dare to say 
that the name of Christ is his divine nature alone. It is 
his whole person, in each nature, and according to each 
nature, and, indeed, in his office of Mediator and Saviour, 
for it is admitted, that when the Scripture says a thing is 
done in the name of Christ, it denotes that this pertains 
to the person according to each nature.” 

“In regard to that presence of the whole Christ in the 
Church, there are special promises in the Word of God. 
For (Matt. 28,) when Jesus, after his resurrection, had ap- 
peared upon a mountain in Galilee to more than five hun- 
dred of his disciples at once, when he was before them, 
not in his divinity alone, but whole and entire, in both na- 
tures, so that by thag very presence on that mountain, he 
gave the demonstration and the confirmation of the fact, 
that he had risen in his true body, so that his disciples, 
when they saw him, worshipped him. And when some 
doubted, as if there were a spirit, or a spectre appearing 
in an outward and visible form, Jesus approached and 
spake to them—all which, beyond controversy, pertains to 
the human nature which Christ assumed. And when he. 
gave the command to his disciples to gather a Church 
throughout the whole world, he added the promise, ‘Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.’ 
That promise, therefore, is rightly understood of the whole 
Christ, God and man, according to both natures. For he 
who was then and there before them, ‘promised his presence 
with his Church through all time—but he was then present, 
not in his Divinity alone, but showing that even after his 
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resurrection, in glory, he had, and retained the verity of 
his human nature. And he who was then entire in each 
nature, by a sure word and peculiar promise, says: “I ar 
present with you (wherever, to wit, my Church shall be, 
throughout the whole world). And there is no reason 
whatever, in that most sweet promise of the presence of 
Christ in his Church, why we should separate and exclude 
that nature which was assumed by him, in which he is our 
kinsman and brother, and by which we ‘are members of 
his body, of his flesh, ‘ih of his bones,’ (Eph. 5 : 30,) 
since he, in giving the promise, marks and describes, by 
many circumstances, the nature he assumed, as we have 
shown from the text.” 

2. With similar conclusiveness does Chemnitz reason 
in regard to other passages, as, for instance, Mark 16 : 19, 
20. * * “The Lord * * gat on the right hand 
of God, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them and confirming the word with 
signs following.’ They preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them: therefore the Lord Jesus worked 
with them everywhere.” So, also, in regard to the words : 
“The Son of man which is in heaven,” (John 3 : 18). 


8. The Point of Agreement as to Christ's Presence. 
Nature of Divine Omnipresence. 


“That Christ, according to his divine nature, is present 
with his Church, and with all other creatures, is not ques- 
tioned. The divine essence is infinite, immeasurable, 
illimitable, uncompounded : the operation of God proceeds 
from his power. * * Wherefore it is usual and right 
to say, that God is everywhere, or,in all things essentially, 
or by essence, presence, and power, without mingling, cir- 
cumscription, distraction, or mutation of himself. Because 
the divine nature is incapable of partition, not having part 
separate from part, it is total totally, wherever it exists, nor 
is there part in part, but it is total in all, total in each, and 
total above all, as Damascenus says. And the old writers 
say: The divine essence is within all, yet is not included 
—it is out of all, yet not excluded.” Luther, in a passage 
so closely parallel with the one we have just quoted 
from Chemnitz that we cannot forbear placing the two 
side by side, says: “God is not a Being with extension, of 
whom we can say, he is so high, so broad, so thick—but 


Vou. XVIII. No. 71. 52 
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he is a supernatural, unsearchable Being, who is total and 
entire in-every granule, and yet in, and over, and apart, 

= all creatures. * * Nothing is so small that God 
s not smaller, nothing so great that God is not greater. 
*  * — He is, in a word, an ineffable Being, over and 
apart from all that we can speak or think.” 


4. The Mooted Question as to Christ's Presence. 


“Since, however, in the person of Christ, there subsists 
not only the divine, but the human, nature, the question 
at present concerns the /atter, to wit, where and how, the 
person of Christ, according to both natures, or in his as- 
sumed human nature, is present—or wills, and is able to 
be present ?” 


5. The Reply to the Question. The Personal and Sacra- 
mental Presence of Christ in their relation to each other. 


After dwelling on Christ’s presence at the Supper, Clhem- 
nitz says: 

“But not alone in that ‘place, not at that time alone, 
when the Supper of the Lord is observed in the public 
assembly of the Church, is the whole Christ, in both his 
natures, present with the Church militant on earth, as if 
when that celebration was over he withdrew his presence— 
and the members of his Church, apart from that public 
assembly, were, while in their vocations, their trials, and 
temptations, deprived of that most sweet presence of 
Christ, their High Priest and King, their head and their 
brother. On the contrary, there is in the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, a public, solemn, and peculiar attesta- 
tion and sealing of the truth, that Christ, our Mediator 
and Saviour, wishes mercifully to be present with his 
Church which is warring in the world, to be present, not 
with the half, or with one part of himself only, to wit, his 
divinity alone, BUT WHOLE AND ENTIRE, that is, in THAT 
NATURE ALSO WHICH HE HAS ASSUMED, IN which he is of 
like nature with us, our kinsman and our brother—that 
nature in which he was tempted, so that he might have 
compassion on us in our griefs—that nature in which, by 
his sufferings and death, he finished the work of our re- 
demption, so that thus we may be rendered members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones, (Eph. v. 30). And 
because our reason cannot grasp or comprehend this, St. 
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Paul adds: ‘This is a great mystery : but I speak concern- 
ing Christ and the Church.’” 


Gop MANIFEST IN THE FLESH. 


The Lutheran Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 


The passage we have cited from Dr. Gerhart’s article, 
in which he professes to exhibit some of the doctrines of 
our Church, in their relation to these of his own commu- 
nion, are not the only. ones which seem to require notice. 
The statements of a man so eminent in position as the 
Professor in Franklin and Marshall College, statements 
made in the leading Theological Review of our country, 
cannot be ignored. Nor is there any higher compliment, 
which in our poor way we could pay Dr. Gerhart, than to 
attach to his positions the importance we do. Most of the 
attacks on our Church are so manifestly the result of ig- 
norance or malice as to deserve no reply. Dr. Gerhart’s 
reputation for learning, and his high personal character, 
place him in a wholly different category. Of any unkind- 
ness of intention, we wholly acquit him, although we do 
not hesitate to say, that he does not understand the Lu- 
theran doctrines as well as he does his own. After finish- 
ing his parallel between the doctrines of the two Churches 
on the Lord’s Supper, he takes up the “Reformed (und he 
might have added the Lutheran) Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ.” ‘On this great point, according to Dr. Gerhart, 
“the Lutheran view is in the line of th® ancient Eutychian, 
and the Reformed in the line of the ancient Nestorian, 
method of thought, though it would be unjust to charge 
either Confession with holding the corresponding ancient 
heresy.” 


The Lutheran View not Eutychian. 


We shall not attempt to question the Doctor’s position 
as to the Nestorianizing element in the Reformed view, 
but we think that the idea that the Lutheran. view of the 
person of Christ, is in the “line of the ancient Eutychian,” 
proceeds from a wholly incorrect judgment of what the 
Lutheran view is. On the contrary, the statements of 
Lutheran doctrine, beyond every other, are guarded with 
extraordinary care against the Eutychian tendency. We 
inaintain, further, that no system is more thoroughly an- 
tagonistic to Eutychianism than the Lutheran system, 
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properly understood. Even the Reformed doctrine itself 
has a point of apparent contact with it, which Lutheran- 
ism has not. EKutyches taught that Christ has but one 
nature. The Lutheran Church holds, “that the two na- 
tures, divine and human, are inseparably conjoined in uni- 
ty of person, one Christ, true God and true man.”* Eu- 
tyches taught that the body of Christ was not of the same 
substance as ours. The Lutheran Church teaches that 
“Jesus Christ is man, of the substance of his mother, born 
into the world, perfect man, of a rational soul and human 
flesh subsisting. One Christ, not by the conversion of 
divinity into flesh, but by the assumption of humanity to 
God, one, indeed, not by confusion’ of substances, but b 
unity of person, for as the rational soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and man is one Christ.”+ The doctrine of 
Kutyches, is, moreover, expressly rejected in several 
passages of the Formula Concordiz. But is not the Re- 
formed doctrine, that Christ’s personal presence at the 
Lord’s Supper is only in one nature, a concession logical- 
ly so far to Eutyches, that it seems to admit that some- 
times, and somewhere, nay, rather always, almost every 
where, Christ has but one nature ? 


Tilustration of the Lutheran Doctrine. 


Alike removed from Nestorianism and Eutychianism, the 
doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church may be thus 
illustrated: The essential properties of each nature of 
our Lord are undis®rbed by their union in him, but as 
these two natures form one inseparable person, the whole 
person is involved in the acts of each part of it. Every- 
thing that the Saviour did, and suffered is both divine and 
human, that is, it is personal. He did, and suffered all, and 
he is both human and divine. Every act indeed, is done, 
every suffering endured, through or by the one or the oth- 
er nature, but not without the personal presence of the 
other. Jesus Christ wrought miracles through the divine 
nature, but they were wrought dy the human nature. 
Through his divine omnipotence sight was given to the 
blind, but his divine omnipotence wrought it by his hu- 
man touch. Jesus Christ died according to his human 
nature, but his death was the death of a divine person. 
Throuyh his human infirmity he was crucified, but that 


* Augsburg Confession, Art. IIT. ¥ Athanasian Creed, 29—35. 
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human weakness wrought dy his divine majesty an infinite 
sacrifice. Godhead cannot bleed, but the Church is pur- 
chased by the blood of God; for he who bleeds is in one 
inseparable person, God, as well as man, and his blood has 
efficacy, not because of the properties of the nature ac- 
cording to which he bleeds, but because of the attributes 
of his whole person, which is divine. Had not he who 
bled been personally God as well as man, his blood would 
not have availed. Jesus Christ is essentially and neces- 
sarily omnipresent according to the divine nature, but his 
human nature not of its own essence, or by a necessity re- 
sulting from its own attributes, but because the divine has 
taken it into personal union with itself, is rendered present 
through the divine. The divine neither loses nor imparts 
any essential attribute, nor does the human lose any essen- 
tial attribute of its own, nor receive any essential attri- 
bute of the divine, but the divine, omnipresent of itself, 
renders present the human which has been taken into its 
own person. The doctrine on which this rests is known 
in theological technology as the “Communicatio idioma- 
tum,” that is, the common participation of properties, the 
doctrine that the properties of the divine and human na- 


tures are. actually the properties of the whole person of 

Christ, and actually exercised by him in the unity of his 

person. We Lutherans affirm that there is a real common 

participation of the whole person in the ropes of both 
1a 


natures. The Reformed deny it, and say that there is no 
teal common participation, but that each: nature is isolated 
from the other in its attributes, and that the person of 
Christ has only the common participation in the names of 
the two sets of attributes, the human and divine. In 
other words, the question which divides us is between a 
communicatio idiomatum, and a communicatio nominum, 
the question whether the two natures enjoy a common 
participation of properties in the une person, or merely a 
common participation of names. To Lutherans the view 
we reject seems logically to run out intoa denial of the 
unity of Christ’s person, and of the reality of the incar- 
nation. 


Four Points in the Doctrine. 


It may tend to give a clearer view of the doctrine to 
present four points in it, in the order in which they stand 
in the Formula of Concord. 
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1. The Lutheran Church holds that from a personal 
union of the divine and human, it follows, that there are 
not two Christs, outwardly conjoined, one of whom is 
God, and the other a man, but one Christ who is both God 
and man in one person. 

2. These two natures are not fused into one substance, 
nor is the one absorbed by, or transmuted into the other, 
but each nature retains its essential properties, neither 
losing its own, nor receiving those of the other. 

3. Dr. Gerhart, in defining the true doctrine as he re- 
gards it, says: “The Reformed predicated the essential at- 
tributes of divinity of the divine nature only.” So do we. 
Dr. Gerhart is entirely mistaken in imagining that the 
doctrine of our Church is in conflict with this position. 
In the very statement of our doctrine over against its op- 
posite, the Formula Concordiw says :* “The attributes of 
the divine nature are, to be omnipotent, eternal, infinite, 
and of itself, according to the attribute of its nature and 
of its own natural essence to be present everywhere, and 
to be omniscient. All these attributes neither are, nor 
ever can become the attributes of the human nature.” 

4 Nor is Dr. Gerhart more happy in stating a point of 
difference between the doctrine of our Church and his 
own, when he says: “Phe Reformed perdicated the essen- 
tial attributes of humanity of (Christ’s) human nature on- 
ly.” Sodo we. The Paragraph of the Formula of Con- 
cord next to the one we have quoted, says: “The proper- 
ties of human nature are: To be a corporeal creature, to 
consist of flesh and blood, to be finite and circumscribed, 
to suffer, die, ascend, descend, to move from place to place, 

_to hunger, thirst, grow cold, suffer from heat and such 
like. hese never are, nor can become tlie attributes of 
the divine nature.” 


Summary of the View of our Church. 


Our Confessions teach that the essential attributes of 
Christ’s human nature belong to it forever. He remains 
a true man, with every essential property of the nature of 
atrue man. The divine nature loses no essential attri- 
butes of deity, and the human nature receives none. To 
be essentially or by virtue of ils own nature everywhere 
present, omnipotent and omniscient, is something divine, 


*Puze 606. 
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and hence the Lutheran Church holds that the Godhead 
alone is essentially and by virtue of its own nature every- 
where present, Allwise, and Almighty. So also to be es- 
sentially, or by virtue of its own nature limited in pres- 
ence, in power, and in wisdom, pertains to the human na- 
ture, and hence the Lutheran Church holds that the hu- 
manity of Christ is neither omnipresent, omniscient, nor 
omnipotent, essentially or by virtue of tis own nature. The 
humanity of Christ has all the essential (by no means, 
however, all the accidental) properties of ours, and in and 
of itself is finite. God’ became man, but Godhead does 
not become humanity. A man is God—but humanity 
does not become Diety. In this aspect the Lutheran 
Church draws a distinction, total and all-comprehending, 
between the presence of the Godhead of Christ and the 
presence of his humanity. Omnipresence is the essential 
attribute of the divine, and hence His Godhead is neces- 
sarily, in and of itself, in virtue of its own nature, present. 
But the essential attribute of the human is to have a de- 
terminate presence, and hence the human nature of Christ 
has such a determinate presence, nor in and of itself would 
the human nature have any other presence, but as it is in 
one person with the divine, it isin that one .person rendered 
present with and through the divine. In other words, 
what the divine has in its essence and of itself, the human 
has and exercises through the divine, in consequence of its 

ersonal union with it. We might imitate one of our 
Ford's own deep expressions in characterizing it, and 


might suppose him to say: “As my divine nature hath 
omnipresence in itself, so hath it given to my human na- 
ture to have omnipresence in itself.” 


Answer to the Leading Objection to the Lutheran Doctrine. 


From what has been said, our readers will be prepared 
to answer for themselves, the most specious objection 
which is brought against the doctrine of our Church. 
That objection is this: That to be omnipresent, is an essen- 
tial attribute of Godhead, and therefore, the humanity of 
Cifrist cannot be omnipresent; for that would be to sup- 

ose humanity to have an essential attribute of divinity. 
‘he reply is easy: To be omnipresent of ttsel/, in virtue 
of its own essence, is an attribute of the divine, and, there- 
fore, the humanity of Christ is not, and cannot be omni- 
present of itself, in virtue of its own essence; but the God- 
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head can render it present through the divine, with which 
it is one person. The one humanity of Christ can be pres- 
ent in two modes: one, finite and independent, in which 
mode it is present of ttself by virtue of its own essence ; the 
other, infinite and dependent, in which it is not present of 
itself in virtue of its own essence, for that, we admit, would 
be to claim for it a divine attribute, but is rendered pres- 
ent by the divine. ‘In other words, the Godhead, which of 
itself is present, makes present the human, which is one 
person with it. So, to be conscious in its own essence, or 
of its own nature, is an essential ‘property of soul, not of 
matter; therefore, the human eye, in its own essence or 
nature, has no power of being conscious of light; but 
when the eye is united as a part of the body, in one per- 
son with the soul, the eye hasa real sight through the soul, 
as the soul has its sight by the eye; but there are,not two 
consciousnesses. The soul does not give up its conscious- 
ness, nor does the eye receive it. Both retain their essen- 
tial attributes. The eye does not become spirit, nor the 
soul become matter; nor has the soul one consciousness, nor 
the eye’ another; but the whole person has its one con- 
sciousness, through the soul and by the eye. There is a 
common participation of the two natures in the act of the 
one person; and not verbally, but really, the man sees 
through his soul and by his eye; the eye itself really re- 
ceiving a distinct set of powers, from its union with the 
soul, and the soul exercising its own essential power, un- 
der a wholly new set of conditions, in consequence of its 
union with the eye. But if some minute philosopher 
persist, in saying: You then attribute to matter the con- 
sciousness which alone pertains to mind, we reply; An 
independent, self-originating consciousness belongs to 
mind; but a dependeht, soul-originated consciousness be- 
longs to matter. There is no transfer of properties; but 
there is a common participation in them. And so, in some 
sense, and yet with the infinite difference, made by the na- 
ture of the subjects in this case, we reply to the sophism 
against the doctrine of our Church: The divine in Christ 
is forever divine; the human, forever human ; but as tifey 
can never be confounded, so can they never be separated ; 
and the one person participates in both, and each has a 
personal communication with the attributes of the other. 
“Great is the MYSTERY of Godliness: GoD WAS MANIFEST 
IN THE FLESH.” 
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“Tur REFORMED AND LUTHERAN DocTRINES OF THE PER- 
SON OF CHRIST. 

In Dr. Gerhart’s further development of the doctrine of 
- the German Reformed Church, especially as related to that 
of the Lutheran Church, he goes on to say, in immediate 
connexion with the words on which we have already dwelt: 
“The Reformed * “ ® * thus emphasizing 
especially the difference of the two natures, though affirm- 
ing them to be inseparably and eternally united in one 
person.” The German Reformed Church certainly does 
not affirm more emphatically than the Lutheran that the 
two natures are different, allhough it may exaggerate the 
difference until it obscures the doctrine of the unity. But 
when Dr. Gerhart says, that his Church affirms the two na- 
tures to “be inseparably and eternally united in the one 
person,” he strikes the very rock which is fatal to the logi- 
cal consistency of the whole un-Lutheran yiew. of this 
great subject. For atthe Lord’s Supper he admits that 
the divine nature of, Christ is present. Now either the 
human nature of Christ is united with the divine there, or 
it is not. If it is there united with it, it must be there 
present with it, for personal union implies not only pres- 
ence, but the most intimate species of presence. If it is 
not united with it there, it is separated from it there, and 
consequently not dnseparably united. Except in the lo- 
cality in which the human nature of Christ is confined, on 
the Reformed theory, the human is separated from the di- 
vine aud the divine from the human. So fam then from 
the union, on this theory, being inseparable, there is but a 
solitary point at which the two natures are not separated. 
As is infinity to a space of a few feet, so is the separate- 
ness of the two natures of Christ to their unity on the 
Reformed theory. 


Our Saviour’s presence on Earth. 


Dr. Gerhart goes on to state very fairly the doctrines 
‘which are necessarily involved in the view of his Church. 
He says: “Before the Ascension, the human was located 
on earth.” With this proposition as a positive one, we 
agree, but if it means that even when on earth, the human 
nature of our Lord had no capacity of a higher presence 
through the divine in the one person, our Church would 
deny it. Our Lord speaks of himself to Nicodemus as 
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“He that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
which isin heaven.” The difference between our Lord on 
earth, and in glory was not in what he had intrinsically, 
nor in what he had the ability to do, but in what he vol- 
untarily exercised, or chose to forego. His humiliation 
consisted in the ordinary abnegation of the use of the 
powers which abode in him intrinsically ; but at times he 
chose, even on earth, to reveal that glory. He allowed 
the form of God to manifest itself in his transfiguration, 
and in his miracles, but his equality with God was none 
the more positive then, than when his sweat, mingling 
with his blood, fell to the ground in Gethsemane. He 
moved on earth in the ordinary voluntary suspension of 
the exercise of his great prerogatives. While our 
Church, therefore, holds most firmly that his human na- 
ture was on earth locally, she denies that it had no other 
power of presence than the local, and that in every 
sense, necessarily and unchangeably, it was on earth 
only. 


Our Saviour’s Presence in Heaven. The Reformed Theory. 
But Dr. Gerhart states still more fully, and with even 


more transparent fairness, the doctrine of his Church thus: 
“After the Ascension it (the human) was located at the 
right hand of ‘God, and nowhere else, being excluded from 
the earth, and limited to the place of exaltation in hea- 


” 


ven.” The Symbolical orthodoxy of this position he 
proves by,a citation from the Genevan Catechism, which 
is all very well, if the German Reformed Church is in the 
whole unity of the Calvinistic faith, but is not so satisfac- 
tory, if that Church, as we understand some of its ablest 
divines now to contend, is not Calvinistic. 

In Dr. Gerhart’s statement, if it be analyzed, are the fol- 
lowing propositions: 1. That the human nature of Christ 
is localized. 2. That its locality is at the right hand of 
God. 3. That by necessary consequence, the right hand 
of God is a locality. 4. That the human nature of Christ 
is nowhere else, but is, 5. Excluded from the earth, and, 
6. Limited to the place of exaltation in heaven. 


The Lutheran Antithesis. 


On every one of these points the Lutheran Church dif- 
fers from the Reformed, if Dr. Gerhart presents the 
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Reformed view correctly, as we think, in the main, he 
does. 

' 1. The generally received view in our Church is that 
even the finite presence of our ~aviour’s human nature is 
not local but definilioe, that is, that its mode of presente is 
more closely analogous to that in which a created spirit 
is present, than to that of unglorified matter. St. Paul 
declares that the resurrection body “is a spiritual body,” 
that is, a body analogous in its properties to spirit, and, as 
the antithesis to “natural,” a body with supersatural pro- 
perties. That our Saviour at his resurrection entered on 
the plenary use of the powers whose exercise lie had fore- 
gone in his humiliation, is so well known as the doctrine 
of our Church, that we need cite no passages to prove 
it. But we might cite many passages from Calvinistic 
writers to show that not all of them sympathize with the 
dispesition to narrow the power of our Saviour’s humani- 
ty. We will givea single extract from one of the most 
finished and thoughtful Calvinistic writers of our day, Dr. 
James Hamilton. It will be found in his delightful little 
volume, “A Morning beside the Lake of Galilee,” which 
dwells upon one scene in our Saviour’s resurrection-life on 
earth. He says: “Christ came in the morning. So at 
first we are apt to say; but it would be putting it more 
correctly, if we said that Christ, who had been present all 
the night, allowed Himself to be seen in the morning. He 
Was now risen from the dead, and had put on that glorious 
body which evades our grosser sense, and needs an act of 
will to make it visible * In His ubiquitous Godhead 
everywhere present, at any moment or in any place He 
could emerge to view and reappear in corporeal guise, so 
that former intimacy was able to exclaim, ‘It is the Lord,’ 
and so that He Himself was able to say, ‘Reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side ;’ and as soon as the pur- 
pose was fulfilled, without necessarily quitting the spot, 
the glorified body ceased to be seen. In its escape from 
the sepulchre, more entirely transfigured than it had been 
ou the Holy Mount, it was only when the Lord Jesus so 
willed, that in flesh and blood, as of old, that body stood 
revealed ; and when the design was accomplished, it again 
retired into the super-sensual sphere of its habitual invisi- 
bléness.” 

*“After his resurrection, @hrist’s body was only visible by a distinct 
act of His will.’"—Cirysostum, quoted by Trench. 
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“Tt was ‘on this wise that Jesus showed himself,’ when 
at any period after His resurrection He was seen at all. 
It was not by entering an apartment, or by arriving from 
a journey, but by coming forth from the impalpable and 
viewless, that, whether to longing disciples, or to the 
startled persecutor, He stood disclosed; no phantom, no 
mere vision, courting -severest scrutiny : ‘Handle me and 
see’—and into that materialism re-embodied by His own 
divine volition, the normal state of His glorified humanity 
was such as mortal sense cannot grasp; and just as when 
the body was ‘earthy,’ the thing supernatural was for His 
‘face to shine as the sun,’ so now that it was ‘heavenly,’ 
the thing supernatural was for that body ‘to come out ap- 
preciable by untransfigured organs—perceptible to eyes 
and ears which were not yet immortal like itself.” 

If such was the nature of the manifestations of Christ's 
spiritual body in what we might style the provisional in- 
tervals, what might we expect, when it entered upon all 
the plentitude of its glory at the right hand of God ? 

2. For to us the right hand of God is not a place, nor 
is the ascension to his right hand the rising to a place. If 
the right hand of God imeans a place, we might well ask, 
Where is his left hand? To sit at the right hand of God 
is to be associated in His Sovereign rule, and to share in 
Mis Sovereign power. The right hand of God, if you re- 
late it to presence, is everywhere; if you take it in its 
Scriptural use, it either means the omnipotence of God, or 
His regal majesty, and has uo reference to space at all. 
When we teach that Christ sitteth at the right hand of 
God, we mean that he rules in co-sovereignty with the 
Father, in a potency which as it is exercised on all things 
must be in all places, a potency which as it is inseparable 
from the substance of his whole person, in which it inheres, 
implies the presence of that whole person, and therefore 
of his humanity which is an essential and inseparable con- 
stituent of that person. 

Hence the Lutheran Church, while it firinly believes 
that the presence which the human nature of Christ has in 
and of itself, is determinate and limited, believes that there 
is a presence of that human nature no less real, in and 
through the divine nature with which it is one person, and 
that in this mode of presence it is as really on earth as in 
heaven. God has. given him thes uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession, his mediatorial dominion is from 
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sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth. 
God has said: “I will set his hand in the sea, and his right 
hand in the rivers,” and we devoutly. rest in the faith that 
our Saviour rules not by vicars, but in his own glorious 
and all-sufficient person, true God and true man insepara- 
bly. When we remember that the only absolute essence is 
spirit, that all matter is thought into being by the infinite 
spirit, rests on that essence for its continued existence, 
derives all its attributes from, owes all its properties to, the 
will which gave and continues its being; when,we remem- 
ber that the body of our Lord is in personal union with 
the absolute essence which creates all things, we can 
easily draw the inference not only that any properties 
which it was possible for God to will that his body should 
have, should belong to it, but that it would have an adap- 
tation as a personal organ of the divine nature, and pro- 
yerties necessary for that adaptation which would infinite- 
ly transcend the sublimest forms of all other matter. If 
such subtle matter, as light, be the mere raiment of .God, 
what may be the exquisite subtlety of that matter which 
is assumed into his very person. It is within the power 
of God to give to matter properties which transcend those 
of light, intimtely more than the properties of light trans- 
cend those of lead or clay. 

When we think of matter with this amazing range of 
qualities, taken as the very ‘organ of incarnate Diety, we 
imay realize that the demands of the “spiritual body” of 
our Lord, on faith, pertains to the highest mysteries, and 
sublimest trust with which it called to justify its work 
of bringing every thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. 


The Heidelberg Catechism. 


Dr. Gerhart goes on to illustrate his position: “The 
Heidelberg Catechism,” he says, “inquires in the forty- 
seventh question: ‘Is not then Christ with us, as he has 
promised, unto the end of the world?’” It seems as if it 
were felt that the Reformed position was open to the suspl- 
cion of seeming to empty Christ’s promise of its fulness. 
Nor does the answer of the Catechism relieve this suspi- 
cion. Its answer is: “Christ is true man and true God. 
According to his human nature, he is not now upon earth; 
but according to his Godhead, majesty, grace and spirit, 
he at nu time departs from us.” ‘The answer wears to us 
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the air of a certain evasiveness, as if it parried the ques- 
tion rather than answered it. It seems to answer a cer- 
tain question, but really answers another, or rather it 
seems to answer affirmatively, but actually answers nega- 
tively. If Christ be true man and true God, then humani- 
ty and divinity are inseparable elements of his essence ; 
where either 1s wanting, Christ is wanting. If the ques- 
tion be, Is the divine nature of Christ present? the Hei- 
delberg Catechism answers it, affirming that itis. If the 
question be, Is the human nature of Christ present ? the 
Heidelberg Catechism answers, and says it is not. But if 
the question be, as it is, Is Christ present? the Heidelberg 
Catechism does not answer it, for it leaves the very heart 
of the query untouched : Can Christ, in tlie absence of an 
integral part of his person really be said to be present? 
As far as the Heidelberg Catechism implies an answer to 
this question, that answer seems to us to be, Christ is not 
present. Ursinus in his explanation of the Catechism is 
compelled virtually to concede this, for on the Thirty- 
Sixth Question, in reply to the objection, that on his theory, 
as “the divinity is but half Christ, therefore only half 
Christ is present with the Church,” he replies: “If by half 
Christ they understand one nature which is united to the 
other in the same person, the whole reason may be granted: 
namely, that not both, but one nature only of Christ, though 
united to the other, that is, his Godhead, is present with 
us.” Leydecker, in commenting on this Question, says, 
“The absence of the human nature does not take away the 
presence of the Deity.” Heppe (himself Reformed) in- 
deed declares that it is the Reformed doctrine that “the 
humanity of Christ is not a part of his person,” and 
quotes to sustain this position, Polanus, Heidegger, Zan- 
chius, and Cocceius, but it does not strike us that Dr. 
Heppe has understood his authorities, or the natural force 
of his own terms 

Nor does the Heidelberg Catechism relieve the grand 
difficulty of its theory, by its next question and answer, 
which Dr. Gerhart also quotes. “Question Forty-eight: 
But if his human nature is not present wherever his God- 
head is, are not the two natures in Christ separated from 
one another? By no means; for since the Godhead is in- 
comprehensible and everywhere present, it must follow 
that the same is both beyond the limits of the haman na- 
ture he assumed, and yet noue tie less in it, and remains 
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personally united to it.” This reply, as we understand it, 
runs out logically into this, The Godhead is inseparably 
connected with the humanity, but the humanity is not 
inseparably connected with the Godhead, that is, one part 
of the person is inseparably connected with the other, but 
the other is not inseparably connected with it: the whole 
second person of the Trinity is one person with the hu- 
manity in one point of space, but everywhere else it is not 
one person with it. There is in fact, apparently no per- 
sonal union whatever, but a mere local connection—not a 
dwelling of the fulness of the Godhead bodily, but sim- 
ply an operative manifestation ; two persons separable and 
in every place but one separated, not one inseparable per- 
son—inseparable in space-as well as in time. As God 
dwells in his substantial presence everywhere, as he has a 
special and gracious presence in the bodies and souls of 
believers, as he so dwelt in inspired men as to make them 
miraculous organs of truth and of supernatural powers, it 
is exceedingly difficult to prevent the low order ftom 
running out into Socinianism, as, indeed, it actually has 
run in Calvinistic lands, so that it became a proverb often 
met with in the older theological writers: “A young Cal- 


vinist, an old Socinian.” This peril is confessed and 
mourned over by great Calvinistic divines. New England 
is an illustration of it on an immense scale, in our own 
land. Even the Socinianism of other —_ of the Pro- 


testant world, illustrates the same tendency, for these 
communions have either developed out of Calvinistic 
Churches, as, for example, the Arminians, or have first gone 
over, practically, to the Reformed basis, and on it have 
built their later Rationalism, as in the apostate portions ef 
the Lutheran Church. Just those portions of the Rée- 
formed Churches which have been most free from Socin- 
ianism, are those which have been characteristically Lu- 
theranizing, as the German Reformed and the Church of 
England. And it seems to us that the most dangerous 
consequences might be logically deduced from the Re- 
formed theory. The divine nature is a totality and an ab- 
solute unit, in which there can be no fractions. It does 
not exist, and is not present, by parts, but asa whole. It 
is present not by extension nor locality, but after another- 
manner, wholly incomprehensible to us, not less real, but 
if there may be degrees of reality, more real than the 
local. if the divine nature is present at all without the 
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human nature of Christ, the whole of it is present without 
that human nature. If the whole divine nature of Christ 
is present on earth, without his human nature, then the 
whole divine nature is unincarnate here. If it is unincar- 
nate here, then it could take to itself another human na- 
ture on earth, or, for the matter of that, an infinite number 
of human natures, each of them as really one person with 
it apparently, on this theory, as the human nature of 
Christ now is. If, moreover, such a conjunction as this 
theory asserts, is really a unity of person, then this infini- 
tude of human natures being one person in the divine, 
would be one person with each other also. Nor is this 
supposition of the evolution of such a theory from these 
presises, purely imaginary. Dr. Brewster, in his Plurality 
of Worlds, has actually tried to solve certain difficulties 
by suggesting the idea of multiplied cotemporaneous in- 
carnations of the Son of God in different worlds. This 
is giving us Hindoo mythology for divine theology ; and 
substituting Vishnu for Christ. 


The Result. 


This, then, is the result which our Church, guided by 
God's Spirit in his Word, has reached, that a unity which 
does not imply the co-presence of its constituent parts, 
cannot be called a personal unity, that unity which is so 

erfect that the very identity of the subject of it centres 
in it. With this result our faith reverently coincides, and 
our reason is in harmony with our faith. To us there 
seems no real incarnation possible, logically, on any other 
theory, but if logic allowed it, the Word of God would 
not. 


TuE LoRD’s SUPPER—REFORMED AND LUTHERAN VIEWS. 


Dr. Gerhart goes on to say: “The question arises logi- 
cally: since the humanity of Christ is limited to the right 
hand of God, and believers on earth commune, in the 
Lord’s Supper, with the flesh and blood of Christ, no less 
than with his Spirit, how is the communion established 
and maintained?” Asa voucher for the doctrine which 
underlies the question, Dr. Gerhart gives, in a note, a sen- 
* tence from Calvin’s Confession of faith, concerning the 
Eucharist, 1537, which, literally translated, runs’ thus: 
“When, therefore, we speak of the communion which be- 
lievers have with Christ, we mean that they commune not 
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less with his flesh and blood than with his Spirit, so that 
they thus possess the whole Christ” Dr. Gerhart goes on 
to say, in answer to the question givén above: “In oppo- 
sition to the Ubiquitarian theory of the Lutherans, the 
Reformed theologians replied: By the mysterious agency 
of the Holy Spirit, elevating the hearts of believers to 
Christ in heaven, who feeds and nourishes them with the 
life-giving power of his flesh and blood.” If we analyze 
these sentences, we find that they express or imply the 
following propositions : 


First Proposition. 

1. “The humanity of Christ is limited to the right hand 
of God.” We have tried to show that the right hand of 
God is not limited, but, on the contrary, involves omni- 
present and omnipotent rule. Whatever effect, therefore, 


being at the right hand of God ‘may have on the humani- 
ty of Christ, it certainly does not limit it. 


Second Proposition. 


2. “Believers, on earth, commune, in the Lord’s Supper, 
with the flesh and blood of Christ.” 

a. If by this were meant that none but those whp re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper in faith, share in its blessings, the 
statement is entirely Scriptural and Lutheran. The 
Augsburg Confession expressly rejects the idea of those 
who teach that “the Sacraments justify by the outward 
work wrought, (ea opere operato,) and who do not teach 
that faith is required in the use of the Sacraments.” 

b But as the communion is not based upon something 
ideal, but on a supernatural verity, upon a presence spir- 
itual, heavenly and incomprehensible in its manner, yet, 
most true, a presence of the human nature of Christ—as 
the mystery of this presence has its heart not in us, but 
in the Incarnate Mediator, we believe that alike to those 
who receive the Supper in faith, and to those who receive 
it in unbelief, the object sacramentally received is the 
same. The believer embraces it in faith, to his soul’s 
health; and the unbeliever, “not discerning the Lord’s 
body,” but treating that which he receives as if it were 
mere bread, “eateth and drinketh damnation to himself,” 
but it is the same thing which is salutary to the one, and 
judicial to the other. When a Paine, or a Voltaire, takes 
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a Bible into his hand to turn its life-giving nourishment to 
oe in his own soul, the Bible is no less the Bible, no 
ess the organ of thé Holy Ghost, than when a Payson or 
an Edwards bends over it in the deepest devotion’ When 
the great Kohinoor diamond shone in the head of the Hin- 
doo idol, or when it was in the hand of the soldier who 
stole it, it was no less a diamond than it is now, lying 
amid the jewels of a great empire. When the Ark of 
the Lord sat within Dagon’s temple, it was no less the Ark 
than when it was enshrined in the Holy of Holies; and 
the judgment which went forth from it against the fishy 
idol, equally with the joyous light which gladdened the 
High Priest when he went within the veil, attested it to 
be the earthly throne of the Most High. It might as well 
be said, that because the Romanist does not discern the 
bread in the Supper, he receives no bread, as that the un- 
believer, because he does not discern the body of our Lord, 
does not commune with it sacramentally. Here isa grand 
distinctive element in the Lutheran view that, apart from , 
all qualities in the recipient, the presence of Christ’s hu- 
manity in the Lord’s Supper, is a positive reality. The 
Sacramental communion rests on His person, not on our 
ideas. To a sick man, the food he receives may be as 
poison, but it is none the less food, with all the powers of 
nutriment which inhere in food. The reason that it does 
not nourish, is in him, not in it. So the bread of life, 
whether offered in the Word or in the Sacrament, is the 
same intrinsically, and in its proper virtue, though unbe- 
lief converts that heavenly food to its own poison— 
changing, indeed, its effect, but leaving its substance un- 


changed. 


. 


Third Proposition. 


8. The communion, according to Dr. Gerhart, with the 
flesh and blood of Christ, takes place in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But why, we may ask, limit such a communion as 
he defines, by the Lord’s Supper? The bread and wine 
are not the medium of it—and, as mere reminders of it, 
they have not the power which the word has. On the 
Reformed view, the Sacramental elements have a function 
limited by their didactic or suggestive power over us; for, 
up to this point, the Zwinglian and Calvinistic views are 
coincident. If it be answered, that the whole transaction 
of the Supper, the word, and outward signs and special 
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prayers, have extraordinary power, still it is the same 
kind, however much it may differ in degree from the 
other means of grace. Such a communion, in a word, as 
the believer has with Christ, ia the Holy Supper, through 
the Holy Spiiii, he can have, and does have, on this the- 
ory, elsewhere. If the Lord’s Supper has no special 
organ of communion, (and if it has the Holy Spirit 
only, it has no special organ, for he is the general or- 
gan of all grace,) then it has uo special character. If the ° 
bread and wine are acknowledged as special organs, the 
external appointed media of the distinctive blessings of 
the communion, then you accept the Lutheran doctrine 
that Sacramenta! communion is oral, for by oral commu- 
nion is meant no more than this—that, that which is the ° 
organic medium of the communion is received by the 
mouth, that through the natural we reach the supernatural. 
Our theologians, when they speak of a reception by the 
mouth, mean no more than this—that he that receives tl e 
bread and wine by the mouth naturally, thereby, as by an 
organ, receives the humanity of Christ sacramentally and 
supernaturally, just as when faith cometh by hearing, the 
ear receives the outward word naturally, and thereby or- 


ganically receives the Holy Spirit mediately and super- 
naturally, who conveys himself in, with, and under, that 
word. 


Fourth Proposition. 


4. Dr. Gerhart says that the view of his Church is, that 
the communion “in the Lord’s Supper” is “with the flesh 
and blood of Christ no less than with his Spirit.” Here 
there seems to be a great advance on the Zwiiglian view. 
A communion involves communication on the one part, 
and reception on the ether. it is the Reformed doctrine 
apparently that the flesh and blood of Christ are commu- 
nicated and received no less than his Spirit. The Reform- 
ed have insisted, that to the question, What is communi- 
cated and received in the Lord’s Supper? their answer is 
identical with ours. Christ’s body and blood are given 
and received. This, Dr. Gerhart says, “was not at issue 
in the sixteenth century. On this point, Reformed and 
Lutherans were agreed.” Even Zwingle, in his letter to 
the German princes, says: “We have never denied that 
the dody of Ghrist is in the Suppef.” Far more strongly, 
Calvin, in his lustitutes, says: “We are fed with the flesh 
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and blood of Christ. Christ refreshes us with the eating 
of his flesh and-the drinking of his blood. By that sacred 
communication of his flesh and blood, Christ transfuses his 
life into us—his body and blood, in which he fulfilled all 
obedience, to work out a perfect righteousness for us. <A true 
and substantial communication of the bedy and blood of 
our Lord.” Now the point we make, is this—that a large 
part of the phraseology which our Church uses, is accept- 
ed, as sound and Scriptural, by those who do not receive 
her doctrine. Those who shrink back from the terms of 
our Church, as carnal, will find that her antagonists are 
compelled to use terms just as open to misconstruction. 
It is just as Calvinistic, on the showing of Calvinistic 
standards, to speak of eating the body and drinking the 
blood of Christ, in the Eucharist, as it is Lutheran. The 
question then hes fairly before the Christian—Which 
view, Calvinistic or Lutheran, most honestly accepts the 
natural meaning of the premises, and which is in most 
logical harmony with their necessary issues ? 


“The Ubiquitarian Theory.” ’ 


As both parties start with the same form of words as to 
the premises, the first question here is, Do both accept 
them in the same sense? On one point we admit that 
both do—that is, that by the “flesh and blood of Christ,” 
both mean his true human body and blood—the body 
which hung uporti the cross, and which still maintains its 
identity, though glorified in heaven. 

But when the question arises, Do both mean the same 
thing, whemgthey speak of communing with this body and 
blood of Cffist, the reply is, They do not. Itilere the Re- 
formed Church seems to us to take away with one set of 
terms all that it had conceded with another. But although 
it differs from us, we cannot accept all of Dr. Gerhart’s 
phraseology in regard to our Church as accurately mark- 
ing the difference. He characterizes our doctrine as the 
“Ubiquitarian theory of the Lutherans” We can con- 
ceive no reason why Dr. Gerhart applies the word “Ubi- 
quitarian,” unless itis, that he imagines that there is some 
ground for the reproach against our doctrine, which was 
originally couched under this word, which is, indeed, a 
barbarous and unnecessary one, and was devised by the 
enemies of our Church"to injure it. Whenur Church is 
charged with the doctrine of the “Ubiquity” of Christ's 
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human nature, it is usually meant, either, 1: that the hu- 
man nature in Christ is everywhere present, in the same 
way as the divinity, as an infinite essence, or by some es- 
sential virtue or property of its own nature, or, 2: that 
the human nature has been made equal to the divine, in 
its substance, essence, or essential properties, or, 3: that 
the humanity of Christ is locally expanded in all places of 
heaven and earth—one and all of which our Church rejects 
in the most unqualified terms. ‘The Godhead alone has an 
essential omnipresence. The human nature has a personal 
omnipresence—that is, a presence not in or of itself, but 
through the divine, in virtue of its personal union with it. 
It is present, not by extension nor locality. The Godhead 
itself is not present by extension or locality; neither does 
it render the human thus present The divine nature is 
present, after the manner of an infinite Spirit, incompre- 
hensible to us, and the human is present after the manner, 
in which an infinite Spirit renders present a human na- 
ture, which is one person with it, a manner not, less, nor 
more, incomprehensible to us than the other. The true 
designation of the Lutheran doctrine, on this point, would 
be, “The personal omnipresence of the human nature of 
Christ.” 


The Reformed Theory. Some Objections to it. 


In opposition to the Lutheran theory, Dr. Gerhart says: 
“The Reformed theologians (in answer to the question : 
How is this communion with the flesh and blood of Christ 
established and maintained ?) replied: By the mysterious 
agency of the Holy Spirit, elevating the hearts of believ- 
ers to Christ in heaven, who feeds and nourishes thei, 
with the life-giving power of his flesh and blood” To 
this view, thus placed in antithesis to that of our Church 
by Dr. Gerhart, we have many objections, some of which 
because of the antagonisin in which he has placed the two 
views, we feel it our duty to state. The Reformed view 
acknowledges a mystery—“the mysterious agency” it says 
—and so far, concedes, a priori it has no advantage over 
against the Lutheran view on the general ground that our 
view involves mystery. Rising, as it seems to us, in an 
unconscious rationalism, it yet concedes that it cannot 
bring the question into the sphere of reason; it siroply 
takes it out of one part of the realm of mystery to lay it 
down in another. We suppose the mystery of the Sup 
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per to be that of the person of Christ; the Reformed view 
supposes its mystery to be that of the work of the Holy 
Spirit But we dread lest the rationalizing that fails to 
take the subject into the sphere of reason, may carry the 
thinker thither, and that the Reformed view which shifts 
the mystery will run out into the Arminian or Socinian 
view which sets it eritirely aside. For while the Reformed 
view acknowledges a mystery, it is evident that it hopes 
to find its account in thé measurable retief of that mys- 
tery. It isa theory which seems to be reluctant to strain 
the text, and yet has a bribe for the reason over against 
the literal construction of that text. It is an uncomforta- 
ble thing, for it lays more on the heart than it lifts off the 
mind. We object to it furthermore, that it seems to us to 
confound the distinctive work of two persons of the Trin- 
ity. It is the distinctive work of the incarnate Son of 
God to redeem, and to apply his redemption in his own 
person. It is the distinctive work of the Holy Spirit to 
work in us that faith which will savingly use what Christ 
offers. We, no less than the Reformed, recognize the ne- 
cessity of the work of the Holy Spirit in the Lord’s Sup- 
yer ; not however to do Christ’s work, but to do his own. 
The Holy Spirit makes us savingly partakers in what is 
received by the outward organs of the soul. Christ is in- 
tercessor for us with the Father, and so secures for us the 
possibility of partaking in the blessings which centre in 
his person. The Holy Spirit is intercessor for the Father 
and the Son with us, and thus leads us actually to accept 
with :he heart those most blessed gifts, which they offer 
us. In the Lord’s Supper, Christ gives to us himself, and 
the Holy Spirit, if we do not resist his sacred work, en- 
ables us froin the person of Christ thus given us, to draw 
those benefits, of which that person is the sole spring. 
That the sacramental giving of Christ is the work of his 
own person and not of the LLloly Spirit, is most explicitly 
taught in the portions of the New Testament which speak 
of the Lord’s Supper. That it is the work not of the 
Spirit, but of Christ, to impart to us his body and blood 
sacramentally, is demonstrated by the fact, that when the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted, the Holy Ghost was not giv- 
en in any of the distinctive functions alloted to Him under 
the New Dispensation These it is distinctly taught were 
not to be exercised till Christ was glorified and had gone 
to the Father. But whatever the words of the institution 
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mean now, they meant when the Supper wasinstituted As 
they could not mean then, that the Holy Ghost mediated 
Christ’s presence, which if it were done at all, would be in 
the highest degree a work of the New Dispensation, they 
cannot mean it now. There is not a solitary passage in 
which the sacramental impartation of Christ’s body is as- 
sociated with the work of the Holy Spirit. For a true 
presence of Christ on earth the Reformed view substitutes 
an imaginary presence of the believer in heaven. The 
view seems to derogate from the personal sufficiency of 
Christ. It seems to “separate properties from the substance 
in which they inhere, to sunder the efficacy from the Om- 
nipotent Being who has that efficacy ; segregate the mer- 
its of Christ from his undivided person, in which they 
were wrought out. According to it, Christ’s body can be 
truly eaten without being truly present ; it is we who are 
rather communicated to Christ than he to us; the Holy Spirit 
lifts us to heaven; the bread which we break is the gommu- 
nion of our spirit to Christward, not the communion of the 
body of Christ to usward. We are the centre of the mystery. 
Christ’s body is at one point on its circumference, and the 
Holy Spirit its radfus; the Holy Ghost can lift us to the 
body of Christ, but the divine nature of Christ cannot 
bring that body to us—our faith, with the aid of the Holy 
Ghost, can do what incarnate ’ omnipotence cannot do. 
How tangled is that which promised to be so simple, how 
vague that which meant to be so sharp and clear. The 
terminology of the Reformgd view is, in the last degree, 
perplexing, and wears the air of a want of candor. If it 
be accepted loosely, it runs out into the old Zwinglian the- 
ory, which is also the view of a low Arminianism and of 
Rationalism. If it be accepted rigidly, it is less intelligi- 
ble, even to reason, than any other, and seems to us, when 
thoroughly sifted, to have, at some point, all the difficulties 
of all the other views, without their internal harmony. 
The rigid logic which so wonderfully marks Calvin, in the 
other parts of his system, seems to fail him here, and it is 
not wonderful that the Churches which maintain the views 
of that masterly thinker on almost every other point, have 
either positively rejected, or quietly, practically ignored 
his sacramental theories, which was, indeed, but an adap- 
tation of the views of Bucer, which their originator ulti- 
mately abandoned for those of the Lutheran Church. 
They were grafted on Calvin’s system, not grown by it, 
and they fall away even when the trunk retains its origi- 
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nal vigor, or are retained as the Unionistic theology now 
retains them, when everything, ordinarily embraced in Cal- 
vinism, is utterly abandoned. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST; A GREAT MISAPPREHENSION 
CORRECTED. 


From the views which have been presented of the Lu- 
theran doctrine of Christ’s person, our readers will under- 
stand with what reservation to accept Dr. Gerhart’s state- 
ment which follows the one, on which we have just dwelt. 
He says that the Lutheran doctrine “involved the commu- 
nicating of Divine attributes to the human nature of 
Christ; in virtue of which his human nature was not 
limited to heaven, nor to any place at a time, but lke the 
divine nature, was present in all places at the same time 
where the sacrament of the altar was instituted and admin- 
istered” For evidence of the correctness of this proposi- 
tion, the reader is referred to “Ilerzog’s Encyclopedia, by 
Dr. Bomberger.” We would protest against the authori- 
ty of Herzog’s Encyclopedia on any question involving 
a distinctive doctrine of Lutheranism. Great as are the 
merits of that almost indispensable work, it is yet an un- 
safe guide on any question which involves in any way the 
so called Evangelical Union. The article on the Commu- 
nicatio Idiomatum is written by Dr. Schenkel, and in its 
whole texture is Unionistic, and in some of its statements, 
in our judgment, demonstrably incorrect. The article has 
been very admirably translated by Rev. Dr. Krotel, for 
the Abridgement of Herzog, edited by Dr. Bomberger. 
We do not find, however, in the part of the article cited 
by Dr. Gerhart, nor indeed in any part of it, a voucher 
for his definition, especially for the statement that our 
Church holds that the human nature of Christ is present 
“Vike the divine nature.” Dr. Schenkel, however anxious 
he might be to make out a case against our doctrine, could 
not have ventured ona statement, which is not only incon- 
sistent with the whole theory of our Church, but is con- 
tradicted in express terms in the Formula of Concord. 
Here we will say, as we said before, if Dr. Gerhart will 
show us a solitary passage in our Confession, or in any ap- 
proved author of our Church, which says that the human 
nature of Christ is present, “like the divine nature,” we will 
confess that we have too hastily pronounced upon his 
statements, and will consent to sit at his feet as a learner 
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in the doctrines of our Church. Our Confessions as we 

read them, again and again assert the very opposite, and 
we will undertake for eve ry line in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, which repudiates tle doctrine that the human na- 
ture of Christ is present like the divine, to produce twen- 
ty from our Contessions which repudiate it with equal 
streneth. 

As Dr. Gerhart has cited no passage from any Lutheran 
authority which asserts the doctrine he imputes to us, it 
might be sufficient for us simply to meet his statement 
with this denial, but we will go further and cite some pas- 
sages of the Formula of Concord in which it is expressly 
repudiated. 

The Formula of Concord in its VIIIth Article, after as- 
serting that the “divine virtue, life, power, and majesty 
are given to the human nature assumed in Christ,” goes on 
to say: 1. “This declaration, however, is Nov to be ac- 
cepted in such sense, as if these were communicated, as 
the Father has communicated. tg the Son according to his 
divine nature, his own esse and all divine proper- 
ties, whence he is of one essenWwith the Father, and co- 
equal.” 

.2 “For Christ only according to his divine nature is 
equal to the Father: according to his human nature he i 
under God.” 

3. “From these statements it is manifest, that we im- 
agine no confusign, equalizing, or abolishing of the natures 
in Christ. For the power of giving life 1s NOTIN THE 
FLESH OF CHRIST IN THE SAME WAY, IN WHICH IT IS IN 
HIS DIVINE NATURE, to wit, as an essential property: this 
we have never asserted, never imagined.” 

4 “For that communion of natures, and of properties, 
is not the result of an essential, é6r natural effusion of the 
properties of the divine nature upon the human: as if the 
humanity of Christ had them subsisting independently and 
separate from divinity: or as if by that communion the hu- 
man nature of Christ had laid aside its natural properties, 
and was either converted into the divine nature, or was 
made equal in itself, and per se to the divine nature by 
those properties thus communicated : or that the natural 
properties and operations of each nature were identical, or 
even equal. For these and like ERRORS have justly been 
rejected and condemned by the most ancient and approved 

Vout. XVIII. No. 71. 55 
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councils on Scriptural grounds. FoR IN NO RESPECT is 
there to be made, or admitted, any conversion, or confusion, 
or equalizing, either of the natures in Christ, or of their 
essential properties ” 

5. “By these words, ‘real communication, really to com- 
municate,’ we never designed to assert any physical com- 
munication, or essential transfusion, (by which the natures 
would be confounded in their essences, or essential pro- 
perties) in the sense in which some craftily and malicious- 
ly, doing violence to their conscience, have not hesitated 
by a false interpretation, to pervert these words and 
phrases, only that they may put upon sound doctrine the 
burden of unjust suspicion. We oppose these words and 
phrases to a verbal communication, since some feign that 
the communication of properties is no more than a phrase, 
a mode of speech, that is, mere words and empty titles. 
And they have pressed this verbal communication so 
far that they are not willing to hear a word of any 
other.” 

6. “There is in Chris#hat one only divine omnipo- 
tence, virtue, majesty an@flory : which is proper to the di- 
vine nature alone. But this shines and exerts its 
power fully, yet most freely in, and with, the humanity 
assumed.” 

7. “For it is so as'in white-hot iron, the power of 
shining and burning is not a two fold power, as if the fire 
had one such power, and the iron had another peculiar and 
separate power of shining and burning, but as that power 
of shining and burning is the property of the fire, and yet 
because the fire is united with the iron, and hence exerts 
that power of burning and shining in and with the iron, 
and through that white-hot iron, so indeed that the glow- 
ing iron has from this tnion the power both to burn and 
to shine, and yet all this is without the change of the es- 
sence or of the natural properties either of the iron or of the 

re.” 

The reader will please observe that this illustration is 
neither designed as a proof of the doctrine, nor as an ex- 
hibition of the mode of the union, but simply as an aid 
in removing a misunderstanding of the definition of 
terms. 

8. “We believe, teach and confess, that there occurred 
no such effusion of the Majesty of God, and of all his pro- 
perties on the human nature of Christ, or that anything 
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was withdrawn from the divine nature, or that anything 
from it was so bestowed on another, that in this respect it 
no longer retained it ii itself: or that the human nattre, 
in its own substance and essence, received A LIKE MAJESTY, 
separate from the divine nature and essence.” 

“For neither the human nature in Christ, nor any 
other creature in heaven, or in earth, is capacious of di- 
vine omnipotence in that way, to wit, that of itself it could 
have an omnipotent essence, or have the properties of om- 
nipotence in itself and per se.” 

10. “For in this way the human nature in Christ would 
be denied and completely changed into divinity, which is 
repugnant to our Christian faith and the teaching of the 
prophets and apostles ’ 

1l. “We reject, therefore, and with one consent, one 
mouth, one heart, condemn all errors departing from the 
sound doctrine we have presented ; errors which conflict 
with the writings of the apostles and the prophets, with 
the received and approved Ancient Creeds, and with our 
cherished Augsburg Confession. ‘THESE ERRORS we will 
briefly and summarily recite : 

That the human nature of Christ, because of the per- 
sonal union, is confounded with the divinity, or transmut- 
ed into it. 

b. That the human nature in Christ IN THE SAME WAY 
AS DIVINITY, as an infinite essence, aud by an essential vir- 
tue or property of its own nature, IS EVERYWHERE 
PRESENT. 

That the human nature in Christ has become equal 
to the divine nature in its substance or essence, and essen- 
tial properties. 

d. That the humanity of Christ is locally extended in 
all places of heaven and earth, an affirmation which can- 
not be made with truth, even of divinity.” 

e. “THESE ERRORS and all others in conflict with sound 
doctrine we reject, and we would exhort all devout people, 
not to attempt to scrutinize this deep mystery, with the 
curious search of human reason, but rather with the Apos- 
tles of our Lord to exercise a simple faith, closing the eyes 
of human reason, and bringing every thou: ght ito captivi- 
ty to the obedience of Christ. But most sweet, most firm 
consolation and perpetual joy may they seek in the truth 
that our flesh is placed so high, even at the right hand of 
the majesty of God, and of his Almighty power. Thus 
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shall they find an abiding consolation in every sorrow, and 
be kept safe from every hurtful error.” 

With these beautiful words oar Formula of Concord 
closes its matchless discussion of the doctrine of our Re- 
deemer’s person, and with them we close, imploring the 
pardon of that ever present and ever precious Saviour for 
our poor utterances, on such a theme, and beseeching him 
to bless even this unworthy offering to the strengthen- 
ing of some faint heart in the faith, once delivered to the 
saints. 


ARTICLE VI. 


“THE LAYING ON OF HANDS.” HEB. 6:: 
By W. W. Srear, D.., Altoona, Pa. 


The writer of the following article has long been of the 
opinion, that the passage in question has been misinter- 
preted by many writers of our awn day. Misled by the 
mere sound of the words, they have adduced it, as a proof 
text for the Apostolic appointment of Confirmation. The 
antiquity and propriety of that interesting rite, are not 
necessarily involved in the discussion of this text; neither 
are these points at all questioned by the writer. On the 
contrary, they are so clear to bis mind, that he does not 
think they need any support from this text. While. he 
does think, that the attempt to class it among “the princi- 
ples of Christ” does much injury to a good cause, plac- 
ing this rite in an entirely false position, and compromis- 
ing the Protestant character of those evangelical divines, 
who through inadvertence, or by mistake, have been led to 
adopt this interpretation 

The usual mode of arguing On this text, takes the form 
of the following syllogism. The Apostle classes the lay- 
jng on of hands among the rudiments of Christian disci- 
pleship, required to be inculcated upon and accepted by all 
the members of the Church. But tne only laving on of 
hands, which has been or could be enjoined and practiced 
in this way is Confirmation. Therefore, he must have in- 
tended to refer to this rite as one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the doctriue of Christ. 
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But it will not do to come to this conclusion, without 
examining the promises, on which it is founded. Nor can 
we determine the meaniyg of the text, without consider- 
ing the general SCOpe of the Apostle, throughout that 
part of the Kpistle, iu the midst of which it is found 

Let us observe first the peculiar manner, in which the 
Apostle refers to the subject. He is not here enjoining 
any doctrines or observances upon the Hebrews, but go- 
ing beyond the former, and it may be even abolishing the 
latter. LEAVING the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let 
us go on to perfection ; NOY laying again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works and faith in God, the doctrine of 
baptisms and laying on of hants, resurrection of the dead and 
eternal judgment 

Let us next inquire, what is the real point of contrast 
in this passage? or what is meant by the first principles 
which are to be left, and the perfection which is to be 
aimed at? The Apostle says, in his Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, that they were not spiritual but carnal, even 
babes in Christ, and, therefore, that he had fed them with 
milk, not with meat This is the same course which he 
suys he has pursued towards the Hebrews, but the ocva- 
sion seems to be different, the Corinthian defect was in 
temper, evinced by their strifes for party preeminence ; 
but the Hebrews seem to have been defective in know- 
ledge. They were resting in the rudiments of Christiani- 
ty, and in what Paul elsewhere calls the beggarly elements 
of the world. They showed a spirit of legal and sacra- 
mental bondage. They thought only of Moses’ law and 
Aaron's office, at most of Abraham’s But here was a 
greater than these, the antitype of Melchisedee. Even 
when they came to Christ, they thought only of his sacri- 
ficial offering, aud supposed that this needed to be repeat- 
ed. They thought of his death, not of his lite, his inter- 
cessiou and his power to bless. They paused at the cross, 
forgetting the mitre and the crown, and that he had become 
a perpetual high priest and an almighty King Does not 
the distinction here made, seem like that which our Lord 
himself indicated, when he said, “If I have told you of 
earthiy things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if 
I tell you of heavenly things?” He immediate ‘ly adds, and 
“No man bath ascended up to heaven, but he that c: une 
down from heaven, even the son of man, who is in heaven;” 
thus directing our thoughts to that part of his work, 
P * 
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which is carried on above, where no man liveth to make 
intercession. 

At any rate, the Apostle is evidently endeavoring to 
wean his young converts, his spiritual babes, from their 
Judaising tendencies. And in perfect consistency with 
this, it may be supposed that the reference here, as in the 
entire context, is to Jewish tenets and ceremonies. 

But further, this appears from the words of the text it- 
self. The term “oracles of God” always refers to the 
Old Testament Scriptures. ‘This Owen observes, referring 
to 2 Tim. 3:16; 2 Peter 1:21; Acts 7: 38; Rom 8: 2. 
The only exception to this is 1 Peter4: 11. The term 
baptisms is never used in the plural, when referring to 
Christian baptism and is nowhere else translated baptisms, 
but washings, as Heb. 9: 10. All the doctrines, mention- 
ed here, are taught in the Old Testament, both by precept 
and symbol. Even the resurrection of the dead was 
taught most plainly, see Owen 7m loc; and the Apostle ad- 
verts to this fact in ch. 11: 16. Repentance and faith 
were the doctrines emphatically taught in their ‘washings’ 
and other sacrificial acts, of which the laying on of hi ands 
was one. As an illustration of the Apostle’ s habit of in- 
culeating these ‘principles’ or ‘rudiments,’ Owen refers to 
Acts 17: 31, where the very order, in which they are here 
mentioned, is the same. 

Let us now pass to the consideration of that clause of 
the text, with which we are now chiefly concerned. 

Thomas Scott gives a brief view of the different inter- 
pretations of Divines on this text: “Some expositors ex- 
plain these principles of the doctrine of Christ, as relating 
wholly to anstructions, contained in the Old Testament, 
concerning the Messiah’s Kingdom Some confine them 
exclusively to the New Testament Disperisation. Some 
regard the baptisins and laying on of hi ands, as typical of 
repentance and faith, including “the words ina parenthesis. 
Others understand by ‘principles , not fundamental truths, 
but introductory elements. Some of them were indeed 
the most important in themselves, yet the more obvious 
and simple parts of Christianity ; and others were exter- 
nals, connected with the first profession of it, on whigh the 
Jews were apt to lay far too much stress, and it was obvi- 
vusly proper for the Apostle to mention these, when he 
would call them off from the introductory elements to the 
higher and more spiritual doctrines.” 

. 
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To each of these views, let us direct attention, and for 
each adduce authority and reason. 

1. Some refer the whole passage to the instructions con- 
tained in the Old Testament, concerning the Messiah's 
kingdom. Dr. Adam Clarke supports this view at length. 
He supposes the baptisms to be the washings and sprink- 
lings socommon among the Jews, and the laying on of 
hands, to refer to an important ceremony in their sacriti- 
ces. He observes, that the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ are ealled also the first principles of the oracles of 
God, which term oracles invariably refers to the Old Tes- 
tament. These, he says, pointed out Christ, and therefore, 
contained the rudiments of his doctrine, so that St. Paul’s 
exhortation is, to leave the law, and come to the gospel— 
make Moses the school-master to bring us to Christ. He 
shows that all the “principles” here enumerated, were em- 
bodied and preserved. Their “foundation” was laid under 
the Old Testament, though referred to the Gospel, for 
proof and illustration. 

In this view, Clarke is sustained by Macknight, who as- , 
cribes it also to Pierce. Doddridge refers to it as a re- 
markable interpretation, and though not disposed to ex- 
clude it altogether, is unwilling to “confine some of the 
clauses to so contracted a sense, as Pierce puts upon them ” 
He unites the Christian baptism with the Jewish baptisms, 
and understands the laying on of hands, of the act of the 
Apostles, which, he says, subserved such important pur- 
poses, in the communication of miraculous gifts, that it 
might well be called a first principle, though by no means 
of perpetual obligation. 

Townsend admits a reference to the sacrificial system, 
and suggests no other interpretation. Bishop Hall does 
not indeed allude to this view in paraphrasing the text, 
and yet upon the preceding (ch. 5: 11,) he says, they paid 
over much respect to the Mosaic law.” And if such was 
the reference there, why not here? 

Slade observes in confirmation of this view, that the 
word “baptisms,” occurs only in two other places, and in 
neither signifies baptism, for which the word always is 
“baptisma,” but rather “washings,” in allusion to the Jew 
ish purifications. He explains the whole thus: “We need 
not now insist upon the ancient doctrine of repentance 
and faith in God, nor explain the rites of purification, as 
figurative of Christian baptism, and inward purity, nor the 
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laying of hands on the victim, as the symbol of vicarious 
suffering, or of spiritual communications, nor t@e types 
and intimations of the resurrection, nor the administrations 
of a future judgment. These rudiments of Christianity, 
we need not teach again.” And he refers to several high 
authorities besides Pierce and Macknight, Wolf and Ro- 
senmuller. 

Bloomfield agrees with Slade in his criticism upon the 
word baptisms, though he does not adhere to his interpre- 
tation of the passage with the same consistency. 

Bickersteth regards “the elementary principles here 
mentioned, as leading to the full light of Christianity. 
The baptisms of the Old Testament had their completion 
in Christian baptism, and prepare us for the fuller know- 
ledge, which the Gospel imparts. The laying on of hands, 
which under the Old Testament referred to the transfer of 
the sins of the guilty to the appointed victim—under the 
New Testament, seems to apply to that full reception of 
all the blessings of the Atonement, which the completed 
sacrifice of Christ has procured for us, and which his ap- 
pointed ministers now manifest, by the laying of their 
hands on pardoned and accepted believers) And God 
testified his acceptance of this at the beginning, by com- 
municating to them the miraculous gilts of his Spirit.” 
This w riter, though he does not confine the reference as 
the former writers do, yet confirms their view of it, by ob- 
serving “that repentance from dead works and faith towards 
God, were the great principles of the patriarchal religion ; 
baptism and laying on of hands, were specially connected 
with the Mosaic Dispensation, (Heb. 9: 10; Lev. 3: 2,8: 
6, 12,4: 4, 15: 29, 19 : 38, 16 : 21); and the resurrection 
and judgment were specially unfolded by the Prophets. 
Dan. 12: 23; Hos. 13: 14; Ez. 87; Is. 26.* 

Mr. Birks in his Introductory to “Mede’s Apostacy,” de- 
clares the true rendering of the phrase, to be ‘baptisms of 
instruction ;’ 7. e., either as Mede supposes, baptisms for 
which catechumens were trained by previous teaching, or 
else baptisms (washings), that instruct us by the lively 
emblems they furnish of the inward cleansing of the 
soul. 

In like manner Outram says: “The imposition of hands, 
was a prominent part of the ancient ceremony of sacrific- 


* See Bickersteth, on Baptisms, p. 268. 
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ing. It was ordained in the law, that when the victim 
was placed at the door of the tabernacle, the officer should 
lay his hand upon its head, and with his face towards the 
temple, offer up solemn prayers. Imposition of hands 
was also the customary mode of designating those per- 
sons, which were either devoted to death, or commended 
to the divine favor, or destined to any important service. 
It was always accompanied with some express words of 
suneaien or imprecation, which, therefore, are always 
included under the description of lavi ing on of hands, even 
when no prayers are expressly mentioned. et 

Thomas Scott in his Practical observations on the pas- 
sage, speaks of the four fundamentals or rudiments, repe 
tance and faith, resurrection and judgment, thus in fi 
making the other two as parenthetic ; and says, even these 
doctrines, should not engross men’s whole attention ; but 
every part of the truth and will of God should be set be- 
fore all. Much less should we be perpetually discoursing 
about baptisms, and other externals; which have their 
place and use, but often occupy far too much the attention 
those who might be better employed.” But in fact the of 
four doctrines referred to, if viewed in connection with 
Christ, and not merely as held by the Jews, may be said 
to contain the whole counsel of God. And hence, the dis- 
tinction of the writer, before quoted, seems to be neces- 
sary to bring out the precise meaning of the Apostle. 
Unless these doctrines were viewed as held under the law 
and not under the Gospel, we could never leave them, nor 
would we need to leave them, even to “go on to perfec- 
tion.” 

2. Some refer it entirely to the ordinances of the New 
Dispensation. This is‘done by the most respectable com- 
mentators, except those just mentioned. Though its ad- 
vocates take for granted, rather than argue, the propriety 
of such an interpret ation. Hence, this is made a proof: 
text, for the Apostolic origin of Confirmation. Whit- 
by says: “It must mean Confirmation, because it is ad- 
duced among the first principles of the Gospel, and, there- 
fore, must be common to all who professed it, whereas, im- 
position of hands in ordination, absolution of penitents, 
and visitations of the sick were confined to a few and not 


*Sacrifices, pp. 180—3. 
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connected with baptism.” This argument is adopted by 
Shepherd, Hobart, McIlvaine, Tyng, and J. A. Clarke.* 
That the expression refers to Contirmation, is admitted by 
Calvin and Grotius in loco 

Bishop H. W. Lee, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in Towa, in a recent sermon on the Apostolic Commission, 
says: “A fourth sort of absolution, received among the 
ancients, was the laying on of hands, accompanied by sol- 
emn prayer, for the aid and strengthening of the Holy 
Ghost. This, which we now call Confirmation, is one of 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ. Miraculous signs 
are not now given, or needed; but the aid of the Spirit is 
as necessary as ever, and we may still hope to receive it, 
Wilen sought for according to the Divine will, and in con- 
formity with the teaching and usage of those Apostolic 
men who spake, and acted by inspiration.” Now to seek 
the aid of the Spirit, in every possible way, is undoubted- 
ly toact “according to the Divine will,” and those who 
seek it in what they deem “conformity to the teaching and 
usage of the Apostles,” will surely obtain a blessing ; but 
it does not follow that every usage of the Apostles was 
intended to be obligatory, nor that they do “teach” us to 
believe this usage to be “one of the principles of the doe- 
trine of Christ’—for which this respected and beloved 
author gives no reason, but a simple assertion. 

Dr. C. M. Butler, in bis “Flock Fed,” an interesting and tru- 
ly evangelical illustration of the Episcopal Catechism, says : 
“We infer that this practice was ty be perpetual inthe Church, 
from the fact, that the laying on of hands is mentioned as 
one of the principles of the doctrine of Christ.” And “by 
these principles are meant the most essential truths, facts 
and institutions of Christianity.” .He argues for this in- 
terpretation “from the fact, that all the remaining truths 
and ordinances are known from other passages to be uni- 
versal, fundamental and permanent.” But, as this is not 
one*of the “truths” enumerated, we cannot infer any thing 
as to this, and there is only one other “ordinance,” refer- 
red to. And it is a question, whether that is an ordinance 
of the Christian Church; whereas, if it is, the inference 
would be according to this reasoning, that Confirmation is 
equally “fundamental and permanent” with baptism. But 
the author, himself says, that “the Episcopal Church, does 


* Pastor's Testimony, p. 48—9. 
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not in any of her services or articles place this rite on any 
higher ground than Apostolic practice. She does not 
claim for it an express command, direction or announce- 
ment, that it should be continued in the Church” How, 
then, can we consistently interpret this doubtful passage, 
in such a way, as to make it a “fundamental principle” of 
the Gospel. And yet by denying this interpretation, and 
even refusing to appeal to this passage for any authority 
in regard to it, we do not deprive it of ¥eneration and 
utility, as a usage of the Church from the beginning, and 
destined according to ecclesiastical authority ‘and popular 
sentiment to continue, till the end of time. For our au- 
thor, says again, “As Confirmation is not regarded as : 
sacrament, and has nothing superstitious or unscriptural 
connected with it, it may be received as a rite which the 
Church has authority to institute, even by those who can- 
not regard it, as of Apostolic appointment and perpetual 
obligation.” 

Oxenden, an English writer, in his excellent little work 
on “Our Church and her Services,” recently re-published, 
— no reference whatever, to this text, but says: “If 

e look into the Acts, we shall see that a kind of Contir- 
mation was practiced by the Apostles. Vide 8: 14, and 
19:5. The Apostles laid their hands on those who had 
hoes tee d, that they might receive some further gifts 
of grace. Here then was a practice very like Oonfirma- 
tion, though not quite the same thing.” May we not add, 
that it is it npossible to determine, whether even this kind 
of Confirmation was universally practiced, and still more, 
whether it was intended to be practiced, when all con- 
ferring of miraculous gifts had ceased. In this respect, it 
stands on much more doubtful ground, than the obser- 
vance of the first day of the week. 

3. Some include the words baptisms and laying on of 
hands, in a parenthesis. This construction suits either of 
the foregoing interpretations, and renders the first one un- 
objection: ible in itself, while if connected with the second, 
it preserves also the harmony of the context. It is as- 
eribed to Calvin, who takes the words as in apposition, 
and gives the sense thus, “Repentance and faith, which is 
the doctrine of (or set forth by) baptism and Confirmation ” 
He says: “Thus the eontext flows better.” He adds, 
“Unless you read them thus, there will be this absurdity, 
that he repeats the same thing twice. For what is the 
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doctrine of baptism, &c, but this repentance and faith, 
resurrection and’ judgment, and the like.”* 

Bishop Hall, however, speaks of this with contempt: “Sure- 
ly to coop up these words in a parenthesis, as some have 
poorly devised, is both very unreasonable and injurious to 
the spirit of God—which would have this Scripture to own 
freely, in all equal relations to the foregoing and follow- 
ing clauses. What God will have laid open and the like, 
let not man egclose.”+ Perhaps, Bishop Hall had forgot- 
ten that the author of this “poor device,” was none other 
than he, whom in the same work? he calls “the glory of 
the French Church,” “whose authority is justly wout to 
sway so much, with all the Reformed Churches.” 

In defence of the mode proposed by Calvin, might it not 
be implied, that the text thus understood, “means as free- 
ly” as in any other way, and certainly does stand in “equal 
relation” to the foregoing and subsequent clauses. That 
this is so, let Bishop Hall's own paraphrase of the passage 
be adduced.§ “Not contented with the knowledge of the 
first principles’ of the Christian religion, let us go on to 
the perfect understanding of the highest mysteries thereof, 
not needing to be instructed anew in the first grounds of 
our Catechism, in the doctrine of repentance of sin and 
faith in God; those ordinary points of religion, which are 
called for, of all that are to be baptized, and made capable 
of the @mposition of hands, for their Confirmation in the 
faith ; particularly in these points, that there is a happy 
resurrection of the dead and an awful judgment to come.” 

Here he seems to have forgotten his own protest against 
this very view, for he certainly takes the words “doctrine 
of baptism,” in apposition to the foregoing, and, therefore, 
they must be parenthetic 

Calvin no doubt would have accepted Bishop Hall’s 
paraphrase as consistent with his construction, for he 
speaks of “a formula of confession among catechumens, 
when admitted to baptism ;” and so Beza speaks of an ex- 
plication of the Christian doctrine, delivered to catechu- 
meus in baptism and imposition of hands | 

*See Bishop Meade or Confirmation, Ist Ed. pp. 
also, Jenks’ Compreheasive C ammentary, tu doe. 

+ Works p 793. TP. 804-5. 
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Dr. Adam Clarke, speaks of this view, when he says: 
“Some understand the whole of the initiation of persons , 
into the Church, as candidates for admission, were previ- 
ously instructed in those doctrines which contained the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. These the He- 
brews had already received, but should they Judaize, or 
mingle the Gospel with the Jaw, they would thereby ex- 
clude themselves from the Christian Church ; and should 
they ever be admitted again after this apostacy, they must 
come through the same gate, or lay again the same foun- 
dation.” his is consistent with his remarks above, and 
the view, in support of which they were given. 

Simeon advocates this construction: “These are not 
additional principles, but rites of the Jewish law, by which 
those principles were prefigured. They are no ‘principles,’ 
nor should we attempt to explain them as such. They 
are explanatory of the preceding. The ‘baptisms’ shad- 
owed forth the washing of regeneration, dnd the laying on 
of hands, was an expression of faith towards God. Now 
put these two into a parenthesis, as being only illustrative 
and explanatory of the former, and all the difficulties, in 
which CoMmeutators have involved the passage, will im- 
mediately vanish ”* 

Bloomfield admits that the points here referred to, were 
eatechetical doctrines, inculeated on candidates for baptism 
and Confirmation, viz.: To repent of sin and have faith in 
the declarations of God through Christ, and to believe in 
a resurrection and judgment. Yet lie is far from satisfae- 
tory in many of his observations on this text. He says: 
“The Apostles meant to advert to the chief of the elemen- 
tary doctrines of the Christian religion, as in Rom. 16: 
20; 1 Cor 3:10, omitting such, as were implied in the 
very profession of religion ; and, therefore, we were not to 
expect to find all that are specilied in sitnilar enumera- 
tions, as 1 Cor. 15 : 3—4+; 1 Thess. 1: 9—10; Tit. 2: 12 
—l+.” But are not the doctrines here mentioned, implied 
in the very profession of religion, and what doctrines are 
thus referred to, which are not specified here? He says, 
“These principles are preseuted, not as acts but as sub- 
jects of consideration, or doctrines; and that this is plain 
from the word doctrine being expressed in one of the 
clauses, doubtless to suggest, that it be understood in the 


* Append, to Skel vb, p. 173. 
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rest.” Now if it were expressed in the first clause, it 
might be understood of the rest; but it is connected only 
with the second, and the inference seems much more pro- 
bable, that there isa change of meaning, and not merely 
the addition of other particulars, and the construction 
above given, affords a sufficient explanation of that mean- 
ing. Were it the doctrine concerning baptism, its origin 
and necessity, there would be no such change as the lan- 
guage implies; but if it be the doctrine involved in bap- 
tism, and taught in preparation for it, then the text “runs 
freely,” and the relation of this clause is the same to the 


foregoing and subsequent. Bloomfield’s paraphase of the 
expression “doctrine of baptism,” is “such a comparison of 
the Jewish and Christian baptisms, and such a knowledge 
of the difference between them, as would lead to the adop- 
How forced this interpretation, must be 


” 


tion of the latter. 
evident. ‘ 

Ilooker seems to have understood it, as meaning the 
doctrine or system of instruction, which is connected with 
baptism, of which the principles enumerated, formed a 
part. Owen represents the most general intgrpretation, 
to be: “These principles, are the doctrines wherein they are 
to be instructed, who are to be baptized, and to have hands 
laid upon them, as by the things, whereof they were to 
make a solemn profession.* Chrysostom said of this, 
“The Catechism of St. Paul is complete.”’+ 

I have said that the most common interpretation is to 
give the baptism and laying on of hands, a distinct place 
among the principles of the doctrine of Christ, and to con- 
sider them as Christian ordinances, the latter of which is 
identical with Confirmation. he former supposition being 
taken for granted, the latter of course follows. But it is 
propable that these two should be classed with those doe- 
trines, which are really and essentially first principles of 
the Gospel? And does not such a view afford strong 
ground jor the Romish doctrine, which makes Confirma- 
tion a sacrament as well as baptism? Of both these we 
would rather say, they are ordinances, in the administra- 
tion of which these principles are recognized, and in pre- 
paration for which they are inculcated. 

Dr. Samtel Clarke understands here, the first principles 


* Dixon and Smithson’s Catechism, p. 217—18. 
T She; herd on C. P. 2: 287. 
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and groundwork of Christianity, those obvious and easy 
yrecepts which a man is supposed to understand, at his 
lien first initiated into the Gospel of Christ, and which 
are so plain and evident, that he who runs may read them. 
Such are the doctrines concerning the Being and Provi- 
dence of God, the necessity of repentance and obedience 
to his commands, the certainty of a life to come, the resur- 
rection of the dead and a future judgment. These doc- 
trines are fundamental in Christianity, ¢. e., covenanted 
about in baptism; they are of absolute and indispensable 
necessity, not to the perfection only, but to the very life 
and substance of religion.* Here is precisely the same 
view, for which the author’s name may be pleaded asa 
yaluable, though perhaps an unintentional, witness. He 
does not, indeed, explicitly refer to the interpretation which 
leaves baptism, &c., in a parenthesis; on the contrary, he 
endeavors to illustrate these also as first principles, but 
it is evidently forced, and mars the rest of his excellent 
exposition. Yet he has above ina brief paraphase of the 
whole, actually left them out of the enumeration, and pre- 
sented the principles of the Gospel, as “covenanted about 
in baptism, &c.” 

Owen says: “The doctrine of baptism, may be the doc- 
trine concerning baptism, including the whole of what is 
taught by the outward sign concerning the purification of 
the souls of men;” and he admits that “this doctrine may 
be truly remembered among the rudiments of the Chris- 
tian religion.” Yet he prefers to understand by it, the 
fundamental truths, which were taught to candidates for 
baptistn, and imposition.of hands, being the things where- 
of they were to make a solemn profession.” He adds, 
“That perhaps the baptized in infancy, ought to be instruct- 
ed in the principles of their religion, and make profession 
of their faith.” But he observes, “That it is not intimated 
in Scripture, that persons were ordinarily admitted to their 
societies by imposition of hands, and that the whole busi- 
ness of Confirmation is of later date, and cannot be in- 
tended here.” He adds, “that this laying on of hands, in 
the Apostles’ days, commonly, if not constantly, accompan- 
ied or immediately followed baptism, Acts 8 : 14, 19: 6, 
and no wonder, because miraculous gifts were communi- 
cated thereby, and this was a thing of a singular present 


* Sermons, vol. 6, Surm. 19. 
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use, the great means, next to the preaching of the Word, 
for the propagation of the Gospel. 

The imposition of hands, Dr. Smyth observes,* by no 
means always accompanied baptism, as for inst: ince among 
the thousands at Pentecost, Cornelius, the Eunuch, the 
Jailor, Lydia and others. ‘Indeed it would seem to have 
been confined to the one purpose of communicating the 
miraculous gifts, of tongues and prophecy, which were 
not conferred on all, (1 Cor. 12 : 29 ) Nay, it is remark- 
able that while baptism i is invariably prescribed to con- 
verts, only two instances are mentioned, in which disci- 
ples, as such, received the laying on of hands, viz, Acts 
8:17 and 19:6. The term is used in other places, but evi- 
dently for other purposes, Acts 6 : 6, 13 : 3, for ordination, 
and 28 : 8, for healing the sick. Throughout the Epistles 
it is nowhe re enjoined ; the use of this. ceremony is once 
implied, but with evident reference to ordination, 1 Tim. 
5:22. He then asks, “Can that be a fundamental princi- 
pie, or even an obligatory ordinance of Christianity, which 
is thus passed by, in almost utter silence by the founders 
of it.” 

From the fact that it is mentioned in connection with 
ordination, and that this always was accompanied by the 
laying on of hands, some have supposed, (as Walch) 
that there is a reference to that rite wey and have tried to 
show the propriety of such mention of it; but as Owen 
observes, “there is no just reason, why the Apostle should 
proceed from baptism to ordination.” © For m: ny centuries, 
¢ e, until the ninth, Confirmation was considered in 
no other light than as an appendage to baptism, adminis- 
tered immediately after. Indeed the permanent separation 
of it from baptism cannot be assigned to an earlier date 
than A. D. 1200.” 

The rites of the Jewish Church were ordinances of 
God, administerered “according to the pattern shown 
in the mount ;” but we have no such divinely appoint- 
ed Ritual or Liturgy. “Matrimony” is a holy estate, 
even “God’s holy ordinance ;” but the “solemnization” of 
it, is not “of the nature of a Sacrament,” and is not even 
necessary to its validity and propriety, however interest- 
ing and edifying. Such is believed, not to have been re- 
quired or even desired, by those in high authority, in 
former days. 


* Confirmation Examined, p. 68. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
MARTIN LUTHER AT THE DIET OF WORMS. 


THE appearance of the Wittenberg Monk at the Diet of 
Worms is one of the most interesting episodes connected 
with the Reformation, the most eventful scene in modern 
history, the point, indeed,” as Carlyle truly observes, 
“from which the whole subsequent history of civilization 
takes its rise.” Nothing so much promoted the interests 
of the Reformation, or so strengthened the faith of men in 
the work, as this sublime act. Although friends endeavor- 
ed to divert the heroic Reformer from his purpose, and 
death seemed inevitable, undismayed and unshaken in his 
resolution, amid the thunders of the Vatican, or the ruins 
of the world, he exhibited true elevation of character, and 
his peculiar fitness for his important mission. No one 
with whom he was associated, appeared to realize, as he 
did, the necessity of the act to the suecess of the cause. 
It was the critical moment, the turning point in the great 
enterprise, to which he had consecrated his life. 

When, after multiplied discussions and fruitless negotia- 
tions, it was decided that Luther should appear at Worms, 
his enemies, unaccustomed to defeat, distrusting the result, 
employed various secret machinations to deter him from 
going. But flatteries and menaces equally failed. They 
tried, then, to bring it about, that the journey should be 
undertaken without the imperial safe-conduct, as they 
thought that he would thus be intimidated, or more readi- 
ly apprehended by the way. As the Elector did not, how- 
ever, favor the proposition of the Emperor, the imperial 
summons to appear at Worms, with a safe-conduct, was 
promulgated in the following language : “Charles, by the 
grace of God, Emperor elect of the Romans, &e., &c., Rev- 
erend well-beloved and pious! Whereas, we and ‘the States 
of the Holy Empire here assembled, have resolved to insti- 
tute an inquiry touching the doctrines and writings, which 
thou hast lately put forth, we have, on our own behalf, 
and on behalf of the Empire, issued our safe-conduct here- 
unto annexed, for thy journey hither and return to a 
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place of security. Our cordial desire is, that thou shouldst 
prepare to depart immediately, so that within the space of 
twentyyone days, fixed by our safe-conduct, thou mayst, 
Without fail, present thyself before us. Fear no injustice 
or violence. We will steadily abide by our safe conduct, 
and we expect that.thou wilt pay obedience to our sum- 
mons. Such is our earnest injunction Given in our im- 
perial city of Worms, this 6th day of the month of March, 
in the year of our ‘Lord 1521, and the second of our 
reign.” The safe-conduct, enclosed in the summons, was 
also addressed to the “Reverend Pious and Beloved Doctor 
Martin Luther, of the Augustinian order,” a courtesy the 
more remarkable as the subject was, at this time, under 
the ban of the Church. Neither document made any ref: 
erence toa recantation of his opinions. Letters of pro- 
tection were furnished him from the Elector of Sax- 
ony and his brother, and Duke George, also from the 
Princes through whose territories he expected to pass. 
Caspar Sturm was appointed as an escort to conduct him 
to Worms. The Elector fearing some popular outbreak, 
expressly wrote, on the 12th of March, to the Council of 
Wittenberg to provide for the safety of the officer, and, if 
necessary, ‘to give him a guard. 

But the question was repeatedly asked, “Will Luther 
obey the summons?” “Dr. Martin,” wrote the Klector to 
his brother, “is cited to appear here, but I know not 
whether he will come. I augur nothing but mischief.” 
Three weeks later, he writes: “A proclamation has been 
issued against Luther. The cardinals and bishops are 
very severe upon him. God grant that this may end well! 
Would that I could insure him a favorable hgaring! s!” His 
best friends remoustrated against his going. They were 
dejected. They trembled and warned him of the fate of 
Huss, and the certain martyrdom, to which he was expos- 
ing himself. He discarded their fears. He would not be 
advised. He remained inflexible. Tis health, too, was, at 
this time, precarious. But he writes to the Elector: “If I 
cannot perform the journey to Worms, as a man in good 
health, I will be carried thither on a litter. For since the 
Emperor has summoned me, I can regard it only as the 

all of God. If th y intend to use violence against me, 
as they probably do, for it ‘s certainly with no view of 
gaining information, that they require me to appear be- 
fore, them, I commit the matter into the hands of God. 
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He who preserved the three Israelites in the fiery furnace, 
still lives and reigns. If it be not his will to save me, my 
life is of little value. Let us only take care, that the gos- 
pel be not exposed to the insults of the ungodly, and let 
us shed our blood in its defence, rather than allow them to 
triumph. Who shall say, whether my life, or my death, 
would contribute most to the salvation of my brethren. 
* * * Expect any thing from me but flight, or recan- 
tation. Fly I cannot, still less can I reeant.” “Nothing,” 
writes Melanchthon to Spalatin, “is left to us but your 
good will and your prayers” “Oh that God would vouch- 
safe to make our blood the price of the Christian world’s 
deliverance!” But Luther shared net in these fears. 
Calm in his study, absorbed in his meditations, he writes: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God, my Saviour. For he that is mighty, hath 
ilone for me great things, and hely is his name. Destruc- 
tion comes, when none has marked its approach—deliver- 
ance comes, when none has dared to look for it. Te 
leaves his children in oppression and misery, so that every 
one says within himselt, They are past all hope. But even 
then is he strongest; for when man’s strength ends, God's 
strength begins.” To his friend, Melanchthon, he said: 
“Tf I never return, and my enemies should take my life, 
cease not, dear brother, to teachy and stand fast in the 
truth. Labor in my stead, since I can no longer work. 
If thy life be spared, my death will matter little.” With 
confidence and Christian heroism, he obeys the citation. 
He lett Wittenberg on the second of April, accompanied 
by Sturm, the inrperial herald, Justus Jonas, Nicholas 
Von Amsderf, Peter von Schwaren, a Danish nobleman, 
and Jerome Schurff, of Wittenberg, the magistrates of the 
city sorrowing and in tears imploring the blessing of God 
on his journey. “iVouwid to God,” said Melanchthon, “I 
could set out with him in his perils! He seems to me, 
every time I contemplate him, to have grown greater than 
himself.” The vehicle, in which he travelled, was fur- 
nished by the Council of Wittenberg, and Duke John 
contributed money towards his travelling expenses. At 
most of the places through which he passed, he was cor- 
dially received, with marked aud henorable attention. 
Many interesting ingidents occurred by the way. At 
Nauimburgyga priest, exhibiting the portrait of Jerome, a 
martyr to the truth, who“was burned at the stake in 1498, 
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said: “Stand fast in the truth thou hast professed, and thy 
God will never-forsake thee.” The intrepid Luther, stead- 
fast in his purpose, calmly observes: “It is Satan, who 
seeks by these terrors to hinder the confession of the truth 
in the assembly of the Princes, for he forsees the effect it 
will have on his kingdom. At Weimar he found the im- 
perial edict every where placarded, requiring all men to 
bring forward his writings. With trepidation the herald 
inquired: “Doctor, will you go any further?” “I will,” 
replied Luther, “though I should be put ander interdict in 
every town” Here with an earnest heart he preached 
the words of divine truth; the result was the conversion 
of a Franciscan Monk, who subsequently became Profes- 
sor of Theology, at Wittenberg. As he approached KEr- 
furt, where he had passed his youth, he was met by Cro- 
tus, Hesse, Cordus, Draco, and others, to the number of 
forty, senators, magistrates, professors and students, who 
welcomed him to the city. The streets were thronged 
with multitudes of the people, whose hearts vibrated in 
warm sympathy with him, eager to see the man who had 
ventured to give battle to the P: 


“The solitary Monk, that shook the world.” 


Ile preached in the Augustinian Convent, on Faith as 
justifying the sinner, and Works as the evidence of our 
being saved. In the discourse there was no reference to 
himself, or the circumstances of the occasion, not a word 
respecting the Diet, or the Emperor, but simply Christ and 
him alone. “Philosophers, learned doctors, and writers,” 
said he, “have labored to show how men can attain to eter- 
nal life, and they have all failed. But I tell you the true 
way.” At Hisenach he was taken sick. He was bled— 
the Mayor of the place brought him a cordial, after which 
he enjoyed a pleasant rest, and, the next day, resumed his 
journey. Ilis progress, as he ‘passed along, resembled a 
triumphal march, the ovation of some military chieftain, 

Some there were who discouraged him, saying that as 
there were so many cardinals and bishops at Worms, he 
would certainly be burned alive, as was John ILuss, at 
Constance. But nothing intimidated this servant of God. 
Ile never faltered. Though they should kindle a fire,” 
said he, “whose flame should reach from Worms to Wit- 
teuberg, and rise up to heaven, | would go through it, in 
the name of the Lord; and | would enter the ” jaws of the 
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behemoth, between his very teeth, and confess the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” At Frankfort he wrote to his friend Spala- 
tin, then at Worms, the only letter he wrote during the 
journey: “Weare coming, although Satan has endeavored 
to prevent me. From Lisenach hither, I have been in- 
disposed, and am so even now, in a way altogether unu- 
sual. I hear that an edict of the Emperor has been pub- 
lished, designed to terrify me. But Christ still lives, and 
in his name will I enter Worms, in spite of all the gates 
of hell, and the powers of the air. 1 have made up my 
mind to brave and despise the devil. Prepare, therefore, 
a lodging for me.” An effort was made to dissuade him 
from taking the direct road to Worms, that he might go to 
the castle of Ebernburg, and confer there with Glapio, 
Sickengen, and others, but Luther was apprehensive of 
snares, and afraid that he might be detained during the 
three remaining days, when his safe-conduct wonld expire. 
In Oppenheim he was advised by Spalatin not to come to 
Worms at once, and thus expose his life to imminent peril. 
But he replied: “That he would go, though there should 
be as many devils at Worms, as tiles upon the houses.” 
In referring to this period, a few days before his death, he 
said: “Thus reckless of consequences can God make a 
man. I know not whether I should now be so confident.” 
“When our cause is good,” adds his pupil Mathesius, “the 
heart expands and gives to the individual courage and en- 
ergy.” . 

The son of the miner of Mansfeld arrived at Worms on 
the 16th of April, 1521, where a vast concourse, desirous 
of secing the man of whom so much had been heard, 
awaited his arrival. He was conducted to the lodgings, 
provided for him, exclaiming as he alighted from the ve- 
hicle: “God will be my defence.” On the next day he 
was summoned, by Pappenheim, the hereditary marshal of 
the empire, to appear before the imperial council, the same 
afternoon, and at four o’clock he called for him, and with 
the herald escorted him to the august tribunal. On the 
streets there was a dense mass of human beings; the win- 
dows and house-tops were crowded, along all the avenues, 
to obtain a view of him; and to escape the throng, they 
pressed through houses and gardens, to secure adinission 
into the hall. As Luther was about to enter the imperial 
chamber, Frundsberg clapped him on the shoulder, and 
said: “My poor Monk, my poor Monk, thou art now on 
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thy way to take a stand, the like of which I, and many 
other captains, have never taken, in the fiercest conflicts. 
Now, if thou art in the right, and sure of thy cause, go 
forward in God’s name, and be of good cheer; God will 
not forsake thee.” Ulric von Hiitten, on the same day, 
writes to him from the fortress: “The Lord hear thee in 
the day gf trouble; the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee; send thee help from the sanctuary, and strengthen 
thee out of Zion: grant thee according to thine own heart 
and fulfil all thy counsel; hear thee from his holy heaven 
with the saving strength of his right hand. For what 
else, at this time, could I wish for you, beloved Luther, 
my honored fathér. Fear not; stand firm. You see how 
much is at stake. The counsels of the wicked have laid 
wait for you; they have opened their mouths against you, 
like roaring lions. But the Lord will arise and put them 
to flight. ‘Fight, therefore, valiantly the battle of Christ.” 

Bucer did what Hiitten could not. He came from Ebern- 
burg to Worms and never deserted his friend, during his 
detention there, awaiting with tender solicitude the issue 
of the controversy. In the Diet, where there were gath- 
ered dignitaries, spiritual and temporal, electors and 
dukes, bishops and archbishops, margraves, barons and 
lords of the empire, ambassadors of foreign courts and 
gorgeous retinues, he had warm friends who manifested 
their sympathy and gave public expression to their feel- 
ings, in the most fervent benedictions. On every side he 
was encouraged and strengthened to be confident and to 
fear not them who are able to kill the body and cannot 
destroy the soul. ‘The Marshal of the Empire then re- 
minded him, that, as he was now in the presence of the 
Emperor, and other dignitaries, he must say nothing, ex- 
cept as he was questioned. All eyes are turned towards 
the indomitable Reformer—the noblest of all the noble 
there—as calmly he stands before the throne of the politie 
Charles, whose dominions embraced two worlds, when, af- 
ter a solemn pause, John Kekius, the official of Treves, 
came forward and, in a distinct tone, asked Luther, in the 
name of the Emperor, “Whether he acknowledged as his 
own, certain books,” pointing, at the same time, to about 
twenty volumes lying in the centre of the hall, and 
“Whether he was willing to retract their contents?” 
Upon this Dr. Schurff, who had been appointed,.as his ad- 
vocate, promptly replied, that the books ought first to be 
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designated by name. Luther then replied affirmatively to 
the first interrogatory, but asked for more time for the 
consideration of the second, which+was granted by the 
Eimperor. It was altogether proper, in a matter of so 
much importance for him to exercise caution, and to ex- 
clude every thing that indicated levity or passion. 

Ile is now cited to a second appearance before the Diet. 
The interest and anxiety in his final decision are greatly 
increased. But his countenance is placid, his temper un- 
rufiled, his manner modest, his voice subdued, but firm. 
“Most serene Kimperor, and you, illustrious Princes and 
gracious Lords,” said Luther, turning towards Charles, 
and looking round the assembly, “as an obedient subject, 
in all humility, I, this day, appear before you, and I beg 
your Majesty and your august Highnesses, by the mercies 
of God, to listen with favor to the defence of a cause 
which, I am well assured, is just and right. And if. por- 
adventure, from ignorance, I should withhold from any one 
his due title, or, in other respects, exhibit an unworthy 
demeanor, I beg your forbearance, inasmuch as I have 
never been at court, but always confined to ,the cloister ; 
and in reference to myself, I can only offer this, that what- 
soever I have hitherto taught and written, in the simplici- 
ty of my heart, I have intended and sought only God’s 
glory, and the profit and salvation of Christian believers, ‘ 
to the end that they might be properly and purely in- 
structed.” Ie then made a distinction in his books. Some 
there were, in which he taught correctly and in a Chris- 
tian manner, concerning faith and good works, his adver- 
saries themselves being the judges. These he could not 
retract. In others, he attacked Popery, false doctrine and 
wicked practices. These he could not retract, for in so 
doing he would strengthen tyranny and corruption. The 
’ third class of his writings embraced those directed against 
private individuals who endeavored to defend the tyranny 
of Rome by destroying the faith. In these he confessed 
that he had, sometimes, shown more violent feeling, than 
was perhaps consistent with his profession, yet he could 
not retract even these, lest he should sanction impiety and 
give occasion to his enemies to oppress God’s p@ople still: 
more cruelly. “Nevertheless,” he continues, “since I am 
mere man, and not God, I will defend myself after the 
manner of my Lord and Master, who said, ‘If I have spo- 
ken evil, bear witness against me.’ How much more, then, 
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should I, who am dust and ashes, easily liable to error, 
desire any testimony that can be brought against my 
teachings Therefore, I pray you, most serene Emperor, 
and you, illustrious Princes, and all others, high or low, 
who may be able, to prove to me, by the prophetic and 
apostolic Scriptures, that I am in error, and as soon as I 
shall be convinced, I will instantly retract all my errors, 
and will myself be the first to commit my poor writings to 
the flames. What I have just said, will clearly show that 
I have well considered and weighed the dangers, to which 
I am exposing myself, but far from being dismayed by 
them, I rejoice exceedingly to find the gospel this day, as 
of old, the cause of discord and difference. This is the 
character and destiny: of God’s Word. ‘I came not to 
send peace, but a sword.’ God is wonderful in his counsels 
and judgments. Let us be careful, lest in our efforts to 
suppress disagreements and contentions, we be found to 
fight against God’s holy word, and bring upon our heads 
a frightful deluge of inextricable perils, present disaster 
and everlasting ruin.” “I might present examples drawn 
froin the oracles of God,” continued Luther, speaking with 
earnestness and boldness, in the presence of the most pow- 
erful monarch of the world; “I might speak of Pharaoh, 
of the kings of Babylon and of Israel who contributed to 
their own destruction, when they supposed by prudent 
measures they were establishing their personal authority. 
‘For there is one, who taketh the wise in their own crafti- 
ness, who removeth the mountains and they know not.’ 
‘Therefore it is necessary to fear God. In speaking thus, 
I do not imagine that such illustrious Princes require 
my poor instruction or counsel, but because I wish to re- 
lieve myself of a duty I owe the German nation, my dear 
native country. And with this, I beseech you, in all hu- 
mility, not to suffer my enemies to pour upon me an indig- 
nation which I have not deserved.” Thus, and at greater 
length, in a speech of two hours, distinguished by its re- 
spectful submission and wise tone, Luther addressed -the 
Diet in the German language. As the Emperor was not 
so well acquainted with the German, he was requested to re- 
peat whafhe had said, in Latin. Although greatly exhaust- 
ed, and covered with perspiration, he consented to go over 
the ground again, and rehearsed the whole with undimin- 
ished fervor. When he had ceased speaking, the official 
of Treves interposed, and sharply demanded a distinct and 
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unequivocal answer to the question, “Will you, or will 
you not, retract?” “Since, then,” replies Luther, “you 
require of me a simple, clear and direct answer, I will give 
you one, and it is this: I cannot submit my faith either 
to the Pope, or to the Councils, because it is as clear as 
noonday, that they have often erred and contradicted 
themselves. Therefore, until I am convinced by proof 
from the Holy Scriptures, or by other open and clear 
reasons, my belief is so confirmed by the texts I have pro- 
duced, and my conscience so bound by God’s Word, that 
I neither can, nor will, retract any thing. Here I stand; 
I cannot do otherwise. May God help me! Amen!” 
The Diet was overpowered at the boldness of the man. 
German Knights and Princes gazed with admiration. It 
was the triumph of reason and of eloquence. The Papal 
legate turned pale under its power; the Emperor ex- 
claims, “The man speaks with an intrepid heart and un- 
shaken courage.” Le had evidently made a powerful im- 
pression upon the assembly. Luther, in his narrative, 
says, that he was then permitted to withdraw, and two in- 
dividuals were appointed to accompany him. This ocea- 
sioned some excitement, when some of the nobles inquired, 
whether he was led out under arrest, but he calmly re- 
plied, that these simply accompanied him. The tumult 
subsided, and he returned to his lodgings. Never more 
strikingly was the promise verified: “When ye shall be 
brought before governors and kings for my sake, take no 
thought how, or what, ye shall speak, for it shall be given 
you in that same hour, what ye shall speak. For it is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father, which speak- 
eth in you.” 

The confession of the truth, which the Wittenberg Doc- 
tor made in the presence of the whole German empire, se- 
cured for him the affections of many nobles and princes, 
some who had hitherto concealed their attachment to the 
Reformation, and others who subsequently did not remain 
firm in their adherence to the cause. The Elector of Sax- 
ony had attended the Diet with many apprehensions. He 
feared that Luther’s courage and intrepidity would fail 
him. Deeply touched with the great firmness he had 
shown in the maintenance of his views, he rejoiced that 
he had taken such a man under his protection, and from 
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that time resolved that his interests should receive his 
more assiduous attention 

Renewed and well-meant efforts, not long after this, were 
made, by different persons, to induce Luther to recant. 
Among these was the Papist Cochleus, who was, subse- 
quently, his violent adversary. “If this work,” said the 
Reformer, “be of men, it will come to nought. But if it 
be of God ye cannot overthrow it, lest h: ply ye be found 
even to fight against God” But all negotiations failed. 
There were some, who thought that the ‘safe-conduct t, ne- 
cessary to his return, should be withheld from Luther, as 
the best means for securing the recantation of his senti- 
ments. Among these was the [lector of Brandenburg, 
but the Emperor and the Elector Palatine, and even Duke 
George, strenuously opposed so flagrant a violation of 
true honor. “What one promises,” said the Duke, “he 
must always perform.” 

At length the desired discharge from Worms was granted 
to him. The Archbishop of Treves, and the Empe ror’s 
private Secretary, explained to him, that as he had repeat- 
edly refused to submit to the unity of the Church, not- 
withstanding many admonitions, the Emperor, in the 
character of Defender of the Faith, would be compelled 
to adopt other measures; that he, within twenty-one days, 
must betake himself to some place of safety, and, in the 
meantime, not to disturb the public peace, either by 
preaching or writing. Luther answered: “As it seemed 
good unto the Lord, so hath it happened; blessed be the 
name of the Lord!” Te also expressed his gratitude to 
the Emperor, Electors and Princes, for the audience he 
had enjoyed, and the imperial safe-conduct which had been 
given to him, and was now continued. For, he said, he 
had sought nothing, save that the Reformation, according 
to the Holy Scriptures, for which he had been instant in 
prayer, might be commenced and completed. In every 
thing else, he was ready to do and suffer, life—and death, 
honor and disgrace—if only he might freely declare the 
Word of God. 

He took his departure from Worms, without hindrance, 
on the 26th of April, conducted by Sturm, who had 
brought him, and having arrived at Friedburg, he wrote 
letters to the Emperor and Princes of the Diet, in which 
he regrets that his views had not been examined by the 
Word of God. His letter to the Emperor, concludes in 
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the following language: “I have desired nothing but God’s 
glory, and the common salvation of all, not cousulting my 
own profit, whether my adversaries condemn me or not. 
For if my Lord, when he was on the cross, prayed for his 
enemies, how much rather onght I, with joy and trust, to 
be anxious to pray for your majesty, for the whole em- 
pire and the whole German nation.” These letters were 
conveyed by Sturm, whom he now dismissed, as he was 
in the Hessian territory and supposed to be removed from 
danger, but most ‘probably that he might not wituess a 
scheme which had been concerted before Luther set out 
from Worms; for the Elector of Saxony, convinced: that 
the Emperor would adopt the most cruel measures against 
the Reformer, and finding it impossible to sustain and de- 
feud him any longer without involving himself in diffical- 
ties, determined to have him apprehended and concealed. 
On his way, therefore, to Wittenberg, as he was passing 
through a forest, on the third of May, he was, by a provi- 
dent arrangement, suddenly seized by five horsemen in 
disguise and armed, deputed for that purpose, placed upon 
a horse, and, after a circuit of some time through the 
wood, brought, about eleven o'clock at night, to the castle 
of Wartburg, near Kisenach. It was here that the ancient 
Landgraves of Thuringia had their residence. Luther 
svon iound that his strange captors were kind friends, act- 
ing in strict accordance with the directions of the Elector, 
aud the approval of the Governor of Wartburg, and the 
Prince of Altenstein and Walterhausen. Luther himself 
thus describes the occurrence: “I crossed the forest to re- 
join my parents, and had just quitted them, intending to 
go to Walterhausen, when I was made prisoner, near the 
fortress of Altenstein. Amsdorf was, no doubt, aware 
that it was arranged to seize me, but he does not know 
where I ain kept. My brother, having seen the horsemen 
coming up, leaped from the carriage without taking good- 
bye, and, | have been told, reached Walterhausen on foot, 
that evening. As for me, they took off my robe, and 
made me dress myself as a cavalier with a false beard, and 
I have since allowed my hair and beard to grow. You 
would scarcely recognize me—indeed, I scarcely know 
myself. However, here I am living in Christian liberty, 
freed trom all the tyrant’s laws.” Throughout Germany 
the cry resounded, “Luther is dead—he has fallen into the 
hands of his euemics”” So involved in mystery was the 
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forced abduction, that even his best friends were ignorant 
of the place of his concealment. “Never more shall we 
behold him,” said the gathered crowds; “never again shall 
we hear that bold man, whose voice stirred the depths of 
our hearts.” The air was filled with plaintive lamenta- 
tions. Bitter accusations were brought against Charles 
V. and the Papal Legates. The whole nation espoused 
the cause of the Reformer. But the prisoner, known to 
the attendants of the castle by the name of Knight George, 
safely concealed, ‘shut in,” says Melanchthon, “like St. 
Paul in his prison at Rome,” was, in his exile, more care- 
fully studying the Holy Scriptures, strengthening his re- 
ligious character, and, by means of his pen, diffusing the 
principles of the Reformation. 

Inasmuch as Luther had refused to recant, the Emperor, 
on the 26th of May, falsely antedated the 8th, pronounced 
a ban of excommunication against him and his adherents. 
In this edict, after declaring it to be the duty of an Em- 
peror, not only to defend the limits of the empire, but to 
maintain religion and the true faith, and to extinguish 
heresies in their origin, he orders that Martin Luther, 
agreeably to the seutence of the Pope, henceforward be 
regarded as a member separated from the Charch, a schis- 
matic, and an obstinate heretic. He forbids all persons, 
under the penalty of high treason, loss of goods and ex- 
communication, to receive or defend, maintain or protect 
him, either in conversation, or in writing, and he commands 
that, after the twenty-one days, granted in his safe-conduct, 
he should be dealt with according to the form of the ban 
of the empire, in what place soever he should be, or seized 
and imprisoued till his imperial majesty’s pleasure should 
be further known. This edict, signed in the cathedral of 
Worins, resembling more a Papal bull than a decree of the 
empire, was drafted by Aleander, the Papal Legate, and 
romulgated as the decision of the Dict “What grief 
ie been experienced,” says Ulrich von ILutten, “by every 
German heart at the wretched issue of this Diet. His re- 
fusal to retract is enough, it seems, to subject this man of 
God to extreme condemnation. Blessed God! where will 
these things end. * * * Over Luther's last letter 
to me, I could do nothing but weep, when I read how un- 
justly he had been treated. Among other things, this was 
one, that he received his discharge under a command not 
to preach the Word of God on his way home. O shame- 
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ful outrage! O crime, demanding the wrath of God! thus 
to trammel God’s Word, and to close the mouth of an 
evangelical teacher. 1 blush for the land of my fathers.” 

But the edict of Charles V. severe as it was, was no ob- 
stacle to the dissemination of Luther's views. The Em- 
peror had scarcely gone into Flanders, when his orders 
were neglected on f despised, and the doctrines of the Re- 
formation were extended more rapidly than before the Diet 
had convened. 

Luther, subsequently, thus refers to the transactions at 
Worms: “What a mockery they introduced! I had 
hoped that the Doctors and Bishops, there present, would 
have given me a righteous examination; instead of this, 
their ‘only decision was, that I must recant. Through 
God’s grace, this proposal was not agreed to by all the 
princes and nobles, or I should be mortally aslamed of 
Germany, that she should have consented to her own de- 
gradation.” ‘To Lucas Kranach, the artist, his warm per- 
sonal friend, he wrote: “I thought that his Imperial Ma- 
jesty would have convened some fifty Doctors and have 
eloquently confuted the Monk. But the whole transaction 
amounts to nothing more than this, ‘Are the books 
thine ?,—Yes! ‘Wilt thou retract them, or not ?’—‘No.’ 
‘Then get about your business!” In a communication 
to Spalatin, he says: “It is no wonder that Charles is 
involved in war. ‘The unhappy man, who at Worms, at 
the instigation of evil counselors, rejected the truth, will 
never more have prosperity, and will receive his punish- 
ment in the wickedness of foreigners; he will, also, in- 
volve Germany in his disaster, since she concurred in his 
ungodliness. But the Lord knoweth them that are his” 

On the sixth of Maren, 1522, after an absence of little 
more than ten months, the ch: ampion of the Reformation 
comes forth from his secluded retreat, and again appears 
publicly at Wittenberg, better fitted for the work of re- 
formation and more fully prepared for the important du- 
ties, assigned him in the Providence of God. Soon alter 
he gave to his countrymen, in their own rich and vernac- 
ular version, the New Testament Scriptures, the result 
of his seclusion, in his Patmos, as he called it, at Wart- 
burg. “God's ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts 
as our thoughts.” Subsequently, toiling day and night, 
he successfully completed the translation of the whole Bi- 
ble, so desirous was he to place within the reach of the 
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people God’s Word, that they might exercise the right of 
private judgment, and be able, at all times, to give an an- 
swer to every man that asketh, a reason of the hope that 
was in them. “The right,” he says, “of inquiring and 
judging, concerning matters of faith, belongs to all Chris- 
tians and to each; and so absolutely, that cursed be he, 
who would abridge this right by a single hair’s breadth !” 
Throughout his whole career, he asserted the power of 
truth, even when the menaces of enemies, and the indis- 
cretions of friends, might have justified a different course, 
violence instead of argument. “I am adverse,” he writes 
to Spalatin, “to strive for the gospel by violence and blood- 
shed. By the Word of God was the world subdued, by 
that Word has the Church been preserved, and by that 
Word shall it also be repaired.” 

Thanks be to God that a Luther was given to the world, 
that he was summoned to appear-before the Diet of 
Worms, that, in defence of the truth, he enunciated those 
great principles, so precious to every Christian heart, of 
which his life was a noble exemplification, and the influ- 
ence of which will be felt till the end of time! Who, 
with the light and knowledge, accessible to all, can ques- 
tion the sincerity and honesty of this great man, or under- 
value the benetits he has conferred upon the race? 


ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Commentary of the Holy Scriptures : Critical, Doctrinal and Homi- 
leticul, with special reference to Ministers and Students. By John 
Peter Lange, D.D. In connection with a number of European Di- 
vines. Translated from the German and edited with additions, original 
ard selected. By Philip Schaif, D.D. In connection with American 
Divines of various evanzelical denominations. Vol. LX (IV translated) 
of the New Testament: containing the Zpistles General of James, Pe- 
ter, John and Jude. Translated by J. [sidor Mombert, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. We are glad to announce the appear- 
ance of another volume of this comprehensive and valuable Commen- 
tary. The Epistle of James is by Drs. Lange & Van Oosterzee; Peter, 


by Dr. Froumiiller; John by Dr. Browne; and Jude, by Dr. Fronmiil- 
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ler. Each Epistle is introduced with a discussion relative to the author, 
the genuineness of the Epistle, its orcasion, object and character, its re- 
lations to the other Epistles, contents, analysis and literature. The ex- 
ecution of the whole werk*is marked by the same industry and cire 
which characterize its predecessors. The American Editor as far as we 
can judge, hax faithfully performed his part. His own additions as well 
as the expositions from the best English Divines very much enhance the 
value of the volume. In these notices of new publications, necessar- 
ilv brief for want of space, it is never designed to enter into a full and 
critical examination of a work. That is reserved for a more extended 
article, for which the pages of the Quarterly are always open. Our ob- 
ject is mainly to direct attention to the issues of the press, with a refer- 
ence to» their general character and merit. 

Studies in the Gospels. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D. Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. The Arch- 
bishop's varied and extended scholarship renders his theological writings 
scarcely less attractive than his literary productions. Llis works have 
always been cordially weleomed on this side of the Atlantic. They are 
learned, fresh and suggestive. This is one of his best productions, full 
of theught and exhibiting the same affluence of learning and illustra- 
tion which mark the “Miracles” and “Parables.” Among the Sixteen 
Studies presented in the volume, are “The Temptation,” “Christ and the 
Samaritan Woman,” “Zaccheus,” “The Penitent Malefactor,” “The 
Transfiguration,” and in their exposition and illustration there are 
passages of great force and beauty. The author says, “That he will be 
abundantly repaid for his labors if now, when so many controversies are 
drawing away the Christian student from the rich and quiet pastures of 
Scripture to other fields, not perhaps barren but which ean yield no 
such nourishment as these do, he shail have contributed aught to detain 
any among them.” 

Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D., 
Baldwin Professor in Union Theological Seminary, New York ; New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. The basis of the treatise is the Lee- 
tures of Dr. Shedd, delivered in the Auburn Theological Seminary. 
They have been revised by the author and, with the addition of several 
other essays on kindred topics, are now presented to the publie in book 
form. The subjects discussed are of the greatest importance to all who 
are engaged in the active duties of the Christian ministry, and valuable 
to all who are interested in the higher ranges of literature. The dis- 
cussion is able and earnest; “written” savs 7’he Nation, “in the author's 
vivid and vigorous style, and containing many suggestions which may be 
profitably pondered by the class to whom it is addressed.” The chapters 
on Pastoral Visitation, Liturgical Cultivation and Extemporaneous 
Preaching are very suggestive and deserving of careful considera- 
tion. 

Library of Old English Divines, under the editorial supervision of 
William G. T. Shedd, D.D. Sermons preached upon several occasions. 
By Robert South, D.D. Prebendary of Westminster and Canon of 
Christ's Church,"Oxford. In five volumes. Vol. 1. New York: Hard 
& Houghton. The object of the Publishers is to place within the reach 
of American readers, an edition of the most distinguished theological 
writers of Great Britain, previous to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The enterprise, we trust, will meet with sufficient encouragement 
tu secure its successful execution. The sermons of Dr. Suuth are so 
well known, that they do not require any special notice. 
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Liber Librorum : its Structure, Limitations and purpose. A Friend- 
ly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. This is a reprint of an English work, by an anonymous au- 
thor, who believes and maintains the historic reality and the superna- 
tural origin of the Mosaic and Christian systems, and also accepts the 
incarnation, the resurrection and the redemptive work of Christ, but 
whilst he receives and vindicates the supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures in reference to ali points of religious faith, as composed by men 
divinely inspired, and believes in their permanent and indispensable 
superiority to all other books, yet he rejects the inspiration of the letter 
of the Scriptures, and concedes the possibility of numerous inaccura- 
cies in the sacred text. It is a discussion of marked ubility, but not at 
all satisfactory to us. Many of the writer’s views are unsustained by 
the testimony of God's weed, the plenary inspiration of which we cor- 
dially adopt. 

The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, considered in Eight 
Lectures, delivered before the University of Oxford, on the Bampton 
Foundation. By Thomas D. Bernard, A.M., of Exeter College, and 
Reetur of Walcot. From the second London edition with improve- 
ments, Boston: Gould & Lincoln. The first Lecture is devoted to a 
consideration of the New Testament in its connection with the ministry 
of the Word, and with the present tendencies of thought; the second 
and third, to the Gospels ; the fourth and filth, to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; the sixth ard seventh, to the Epistles, and the eighth, to the Apo- 
calypse. The whole discussicn is exceedingly interesting and able ; 
it is one of the most important contributions, made to our religious lit- 
erature in modern times. Its perusal cannot fail as well to strengthen 
the faith of the Christian as to satisfy his reason, and increase his 
knowledge of the New Testament Scriptures. 

Bible Pictures: or Life-Sketches of Life-Truths. By George B. Ide, 
D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. This volume consists of twenty dis- 
courses, prepared by the author, in the ordinary ministrations of the 
pulpit. Each one is complete in itself, and is designed to be a pictu- 
resque reproduction of the Scriptural scene or incident to which it re- 
fers. Among the topics are “Sinners Weighed,” “Deep Fishing,” 
“Vain Questions,” “The Thief on the Cross,” “The House of the 
Soul,” and “Heaven without Night,” and the great merit of the discus- 
sions consists in the earnest presentation of vital truth to the heart and 
the conscience. They are practical, not profound, and if we wanted to 
find fault, we might take occasional. exception to the language, and 
some of the figures employed, as unsuited to the dignity of the pulpit. 

The Pillars of Truth. A Series of Sermons on the Decalogue. By 
FE. O. Haven, D.D. LL. D. New York: Carlton & Porter. The aa- 
thor of this volume is President of the University of Michigan, and 
enjoys a high reputation as a scholar and a writer. These discourses 
were delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
University, and are published in compliance with their wishes. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, 
Prepared by John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. 
I. A—B. New York: Harper and Brothers. The first volume of this 
important work, the appearance of which has been anticipated with so 
much interest, has, at length, been published, and although not fault- 
less, it combines excellences which no similar publication in the En- 
glish language possesses. In order to render it most usefnl as a work 
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of reference, the Editors have aimed in the department of Biblical Lit- 
erature to make it an exhaustive record, including an account of every 
proper name, every Scripture word of which an exp!anation is required, 
every plant, mineral and implement, to which there is an allus 04 in the 
sible; in the department of Theology, a history of Christianity, the 
Creeds and Tenets of the various Churches in ancient and modern 
times ; in the department of Church History, a history of the 
rise, progress and wresent condition of the various divisions of the 
Church, councils, orders, and ecclesiastical stati-tics ; in the department 
of Reliyious Bioyrayhy, sketches of eminent deceased ministers and 
writers, also the chief facts in the history of the P. pes, Cardinals and 
Bishops, Reformers, Martyrs and Evangelists. In the preparation of 
the work the Editors have been assisted by prominent men connected 
with different branches of the Christian Church, and have gathered ma- 
terial from every available source, It is easy to find fault with any 
Cyclopedia. Almost every one, examining the articles from his own 
stand-point, or from the superior knowledge which he may be presumed 
to have on certain subjects, finds something to which he can take exevp- 
tion, and yet, perhaps, on other topics be would make still greater blun- 
ders. In the present instance we might be disposed to criticise the un- 
due prominence given to some ames rather unimportant in the Bio- 
graphical department, and the great meagreness with which others 
more important, are treated, also the want of fulness, and, at times, of 
entire accuracy in reference tosome points connected with the Lutheran 
Church, yet in our examination of the volume before us, we have been 
impressed with the many evidences of the desire, on the part of the 
Editors, to be fair and impartial. In several of the articles credit is 
given to the Heangelicat Review for tacts derived from this source. 
Notwithstanding some few defecis the Cyclopedia is a work of much 
merit, and reflects honor on the editors and publishers. With so ex- 
cellent a design ands) comprehensive a plan, it will, when completed, 
fill a place in the Library, in the department of biblical and theological 
knowledge, which nothing else can supply. 

Psalms and Canticles for Evangelical Lutheran Churches. By J. 
A. Seiss, DD. With an Introduction. By Charies P. Krauth, D. D. 
Philadelphia: Book and Tract Society of St. Johns Lutheran Church. 
This is an interesting contribution to the service of the Church by one 
whose taste ahd culture are in full sympathy with the subject. It em- 
braces a variety of chants and anthems, set to music, and adapted to 
the worship of the Church. It meets a wart of the times. If chants 
and anthems sare introduced into the worship of the sanctuary. the 
whole congregation should unite in the service. The book is printed on 
good paper, in a convenient form, and is hound in flexible cloth. 

Life and Letters of Leonidas L. Hamline, D. D. Late one of the 
si-hops of the Methodist Episcopal! Charch. By Watter C. Palmer, M. 
D. With Introductory Letters. By Bishops Morris, Janes and Phom- 
son. New York: Carton & Porter. This volume is an affectionate 
tribute to the memory of an eminent Christian, and minister of the 
Gospel, Carefully trained in his childhood in the principles of religion, 
ortonally a lawyer, he was awakened by a visit ef curiosity toa camp- 
mee ing, and the subsequent death of ac ild, which he regarded as a 
divine judgment for his impenitence, resulted in his entire consecration 
to God. From that time a'l the powers of his gifted mind were devoted 
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to his Master’s service. Te entered the ministry in 1822, and was 
elected Bishop in 1844. This office he resigned in 1852, his health 
being inadequate for the proper disclarge of its duties. He died in 
1865. Although we may differ (rom the subject of the Memoir in some 
of —e- we have been deeply interested iu his religious experience 
and life. 

Trials of an Inventor: Life and Discoveries of Charles Goodyear. 
By Rev. B. K. Peirce. New York: Carlton & Porter. These pages 
furnish a most interesting account of the strugyles and trials of one 
wh» contributed greatly to the wealth and welfire of his native country, 
and to the industry and material civilization of the world, The pro- 
tracted litigation conducted in his name, and the malignant misrepre- 
sentations of the press, gave a false conception of one who was distin- 
guished for his unostentatious, se't-denying, pure-minded, Christian char- . 
acter. There is scarcely an individual whose labors have been so con- 
spicivus, whose exemplary priv.te character is s» little known. The 
history of the great inventor carries its own moral with it. No one can 
read the biography. without being encouraged and stimulated to duty 
amid the trials and disappvintments in the life-work which Providence 
entrusis to him. 

Passages inthe Life of the Faire Gospeller, Mistress Anne Askew. 
By the author of Mary Powell. New York: M. W. Dodd, This isa 
most delightful book. The toucling story is well told, the spirit is ex- 
cellent and the volume very attractive in appearance. The scenes are 
connected with a period of great interest, the times and persecutions of 
King Henry VIII. 

Women of the Gospels: The Three Wakin:s, and other Poems. By 
the author of the Schiinberg-Cotta Family. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
Mrs. Charles is so well known that she needs no furma! introduction to 
the American public. Someof the Poems are here in priat tor the first 
time. Her distinguixhed fame. as a prose writer, is not sustained by 
her poetic efforts. The American editions of these works, i-sued by Mr. 
Dodd, al ne have the author's sanction. 

O Mother, Dear Jerusalem! Tie Old Hymn, its Origin and Gene- 
alogy. Edited by Wm. C, Prime. New York: A.D, F. Randolph. This 
is the third mditi mn of this interesting bo+k, with some changes and 
additions, which will render it more acceptable to the lovers of the grand 
old Hymn, written ‘two ceuturies ago, which has been a joy and comf srt 
to so many aheart. The appendix contains other lyrics, embalmed in 
the affections of the Church. 

Mneid of Virgil. Translated into English verse. By John Con- 
ington, M. A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford, 
New York: W.J. Widdleton. This is the most accurate metrical ver- 
sion of the Aineid, that has yet been added to our literature. It is 
much superior to Dryden's, which is beautiful only in detacsed passages, 
t This translation way be read from begining to end without fatigue, and 
with increasing interest in the sulijject. The selection of Scott's ballad 
metre ig justified by the decided success of the translation, which will 
do much towards awakening a proper appreciation of the great Roman 
Poet. 

Old England: Ita Scenery, Art and People. By James M. Hoppin. 
Professor in Yale College. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Neither 
the tritenes« of the subject, nor the multiplicity of writers, should cause 
us to disregard the claims of this interesting and instructive bok. The 
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author, a man of taxte and culture, with a full mind and an educated 
eye, with the ability to discriminate, as well as to admire, gives 
thoughtful and faithful eon of the interesting scenes which he visit- 
ed, and exprisses the hope that he may do sumething to turn the cur- 
rent of travel in the same direction which he traversed with so much 
pleasure. The Christian spirit and catholic tone of the volume are 
much to be commended. 

Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave. Late Fellow of Exeter - 
College, Oxford. New York: Hurd & Houghton. The great part of 
these Exsays appeared in the Saturday Review, and other periodicals, 
but they have been carefully revixed, and, in some instances, re-written. 
The great design of the work is to illustrate the truth, that Art has 
fixed principies, the kn» wledge of which any one can attain, who is aot 
deficient in natura) taste, and that this knowledge contributes to our 
pleasure by giving it depth, permanence and intelligibility. We are 
happy to welco ue the appearance of any book likely to advance among 
us the work of w-thetic cu!ture. 

Venetian Life. By W. D. Howell. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Iu this edition of Venetian Life, the author, whe for some years was 
American Coisul in Venice, gives a new chapter on the history of the 
commerce of the country and its present trade, amplifies the narrative 
on the national holidays and adds an index to the chief historical per- 
sons, incidents and places mentioned. Tue chief merit of the work is 
that the reader is brought in direct contact with the every day life, and 
shares with the author in his varied experiences. 

Homespun: or Five and Twenty Years Ago. By Thomas Lackland. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. This book of essays descriptive of 
scenes which distinguisiied rural life in New England, a quarter of a 
century ag», is not so profound as to require very close attention in its 
perusal,. yet it evinces fine powers of description and carefal observa- 
tion. 

Manual of Elementary Logic. Designed especially for the use of 
teachers and learners. By Lyman H. Atwater, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in the College of New Jersey. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippiucott & Co, This volume has been careiully prepared by the 
experience of the class room with a free use of the best treatixes on 
the subject. It is designed simply as a manual of elementary instrac- 
tion. Of some of the topics we would have a fuller explanation and a 
larger number of examples to illastrate the principles. The langua 
of the author is clear and discriminating, aud the arrangement of the 
work methodical and natural. The book is divided into the followin 
chapter<: (1) The sphere aid objects of Logie; (2) Conceptions; (3 
Judgment; (4) Reas niog—immediate inference; (5) Reasoning—me- 
diate inference; (6) Applied Logie—Fallacies ; (7) Applied Logic— 
Method. Appendix—Kxamples for Logical Praxis ; Systems of Syllo- 
gistic Notation. 

Elements of Art Criticism, Comprising a Treatise on the Principles 
of Man's Nature as addressed by Art, together with a Historic Survey 
of the Me hods of Art Execution in the Departments of Drawing, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Painting, Landscape Gardening, and the Decorative 
Arts. Designed asa Text Book for Schools and Colleges, and as a 
Hand Book for Amateurs and Artists. By G. W. Samson, D. D. Presi- 
deut of Cotumbian College, Washington, D.C. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincou & Co. From the title of the work it can be sven thay its 
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plun is very comprehensive. It is one of the most difficult books to 
read we ever encountered. Although there is a large amount of wma- 
terial gathered together in the volume, it is loosely put together, sume 
of the facts are inaccurately stated, and the meaning of the author is, at 
times, obscure. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, for 1866—7. Edited by Samuel Kneeland, A. M., M. 1). Bos- 

-ton: Gould & Lineoln. We are glad again to welcome this Annual, 
which for several years, we have found s» useful for reference, exhibit- 
ing, a3 it does, the most important discoveries and improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography and 
Antiquities, together with a resume of the progres of Science, a list of 
Scientific publications and obituaries of eminent scientific men. The 
former Editor who for fifteen years prepared the work, is occupying an im- 
= position under the General G»vernment, and the present volume 

as been brought out under the supervision of Dr. Kneeland, well known 
as uo man of Science. 

Good English: or Popular Errors in Language. By Edward S. 
Gould. New York: W. J. Widdleton. Although much has been writ- 
ten on the subject, yet so important is its discussivn, that no additional 
contribution, designed to enlighten the reader can be regarded as super- 
fluous. The volume before us is neither erulite nor philological, yet it 
is instructive and suggestive, and its perusal will certainly make the 
reader more careful and discriminating in the use of the English lan- 
guage. Appended tu the work is an interesting Lecture on Clerical 
Elocution, delivered before the Divinity School of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Philadelphia, in which the author directs attention to 
faults iu reading and preaching, sv universally prevalent among clergy- 
men. 

Speeches and Addresses, delivered in the Congress of the United 
Siates and on several Public Occasions. By Henry Winter Davis. 
Preceded by a Sketch of his life, public services, and character, being 
an oration by the Hon, J. A. J. Cresswell. With notes, introductory 
aud explanatory. New York: Harper & Bros. The recent death of 
this eloquent champion of freedom, is fresh in the memory of the coun- 
try. He was a man of vigorvus, active intellect of high culture, deep 
moral convictions, indomitable courage, and sincere, consistent Chris- 
tian character. His reputation as an orator is well sustained by the 
specimens, presented in this volume, which is worthy of the attentive 
study of the young men of the country, ; 

Memoirs of Khode Island Officers, who were engaged in the Service 
of their Country during the Great Rebellion of the South. By Joba 
Bartlett, Secretary of State, of the State of Rhode Island. Provi- 
dence: Rider & Brother. This volume of personal and historic sketches 
is a noble tribute to the patriotism of Rhode Island. It is a large quarto 
volume elegantly printed, illustrated with thirty-four portraiis, and a 
representation of the Landing of the Burnside Expedition on Roanoke 
Island. It coutains the memoirs of one hundred officers, sixty-seven of 
whom fell in baitle. The preparation of the volume could not have been 
committed to morg competent hands than Mr, Bartlett. Tie execution 
of the work throughout is good. The sketches are written with great 
power and beauty, and will amply repay a perusal. A limited number 
ol cupies was printed ; the most of them have been sold to subserivers; 
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the few that remain can be had on application to Sidney S. Rider, 
Providence. 

Woman's Work in the Cwil War. A record of Patriotism and Pa- 
tience. By L. P. Brockett, M. D., and Mary C. Vaughan. With an In- 
troductory. By Henry W. Bellows, D.D. Philadelphia: Zeigler, Me- 
Curdy & Co. This is another interesting volume produced in eonnec- 
tion with the literature of the War, commemcrative of the nuble servi- 
ces rendered the country by our American women, who; during the War 
ameliorated the condition of those who toiled and suffered in their Na- 
tion's cause. It is illustrated with sixteen fine steel engravings, and 
abounds in information and incident, in reference to the scenes through 
which we have just passed, for the maintenance of our nativnal life. 
We witnessed the labors of Miss Dix, Mrs. Harris, Miss Brown, Mrs. 
Holstein, Mrs. Husband, Mrs. Spencer and others, after the Battle of Get- 
tysburg, and know something of their fidelity and devotion. In a book 
of so much interest, however, we regret to find some mistatements, 
which will, no doubt, be corrected in future editions of the work. 

T he Great Rebellion. Its Secret History, Rise, Progress and Disas- 
trous Failure. By John Minor Botts. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Mr. Botts’ position during the Rebellion, as well as his earlier associa- 
tions, renders his testimony valuable, and gives his work an historical 
interest. 

Donald Fraser. By the author of Bertie Lee. New York: Robert 
Carter & Bros. This was written by our friend Peter Carter, one of 
firm, who gives decided evidence that he is a skilful writer, as well as a 
successful .bookseller. It,is an interesting sketch of a Scotch boy, 
brought, in the Providence of God, to our shores, pleasantly told and 
presenting useful instruction. This House is doing good service in fur- 
nishing so many excellent books for the family and the Sunday School. 

Binding the Sheaves. By the author of Win and Wear Series. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. The scenes and incidents of this capital 
story are vividly sketched, and will hold the reader in close attention. 
The design of the book is to persuade those who are leading an 
indolent and aimless life, to labor in eargest for the good of those 
around them, 

Cripple Dan. By Andrew Whitgift. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros. This neat volume for juvenile readers, consists of a series of in- 
teresting and practical stories, reprinted from Guthrie's Sunday Maga- 
zine. They are written in a simple style, and lessons of saving truth 
and Christian duty impressively inculcated. 

Win and Wear. Tony Starr's Legacy, or Trust in a Covenant-Keep- 
ing God. Turning a New Leaf, or the Story of Charles Perry, New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. This whole series, by the excellent 
daughter of Professor Stuart, may be safely commended to the young. 
The are written in good taste, and inculcate useful lessons. 

ather Clement. A Romar Catholic Story. By the Author of De- 
cision, ete. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. This interesting and 
thrilling story, illustrating the power of God's word in opposition to the 
claims of Romanism, is worthy of the present form, given to it, by the 
excellent pulslishers. 

The Story of Martin Luther. Edited by Miss Whately. New York : 
Robert Carter & Bros. Every attempt to revive and keep fresh the 
memory of the Great Reformer, is praiseworthy. The more familiar the 
present generation becomes with the character anc services of those 
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worthies, to whom the Church owes so much, the stronger will we be in 

all that is great and good. This volume, although it repeats some of 

the errors in reference to Luther, it is one of the best popular bivgra- 
hies. 

Arthur Merton ; or Sinning and Sorrowing. By Caroline E. Kelley. 
Philadelphia: J.C. Garrigues & Co. Miss Kelly is one of the most 

pular writers for the young of the present day. Her subjects are se- 
fected from comimun life, presenting pictures within the range of ordin- 
ary experience. The volume before us exposes the danger of procrasti- 
nation on the question of personal piety. 

Helen MacGregor; or Conquest and Sacrifice. By Mrs. C. T. Bar- 
low. This is an interesting story of a Scotch girl, who immigrated to 
this country, and beautifully illustrates the power of self-conquest for 
the welfare of others. It was written by a Lutheran, a member of St. 
Matthew's Charch, Philadelphia. 

Sunny Hours; or Child-Life of Tom and Mary. By Nellie Eyster. 
Philadelphia: Duffield Ashmead. Mrs. Eyster is connected with our 
Lutheran Church, at Harrisburg, and has already earned quite a repata- 
tion by her contributions to the juvenile literature of the day. We 
wish for her continued success in her present career of usefulness. 

Busy Hands and Patient Hearts; or the Blind Boy of Dresden and 
his friends. Philadelphia: Duffield Ashmead. Important truth is 
here communicated in a simple narrative, so as to arrest the attention and 
du good. 

Abrehom Lincoln. We have examined with much interest and plea- 
sure Cirpenter’s celebrated painting, reproduced on steel in the style, 
known as line and stipple, by Halpin. As a work of Art, it is admira- 
ble, superior to any thing of the kind ever executed in this. country. 
Among the many portraits of our martyred President, this is the most 
faithful, the most striking, we have seeu. The artist evjoyed the best 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with his subject, having resided 
for six months at the White Ilouse, and being brought into daily and 
the most intimate relations with Mr. Lincoln, who pronounced the pict- 
ure as the best representation of himself ever made. This national 
work will be highly valued by all who appreciated the services of this 
great and good man while he lived, and now, since he has passed away, 
honor and revere his memory. It s.ould be in every household of the 
land. ‘The picture is sold exclusively by subscription, and the publisher 
is Mr. A. J. Johnson, of the city of New York. 

Lincoln and his Family. From aun Original Painting by Waugh; 
Grant and his Family. From an Original Picture by Sartain. Christ 
Raising Jairus’ Daughter. From an Original by Theo. Von Heest. 
The first two were engraved by Win. Sartain, and the last by Miss Emi- 
ly Sartain, and are worthy of ihe distinguished reputation of the artists. 
Bradley & Co., Philadelphia, are the Publishers, whose interest in this 
department of the Art, we ave had occasion to commend to our read- 
ers. The pictures are beautiful, aud their e-thetie and ethical influence 
in a family must be salutary. 

The Lord's Supper: A Lecture by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., Phila- 
delphia. 

» andl Sermon, delivered before the Montgomery County Sunday 
Schoo! Association, held in Germantown, Ohiv, May 1867. By Rev. L. 
A. Gotwald, A.M. Published by request of the Executive Committee, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Few publications of the kind can boast of a greater ar- 
ray of talent than this, and it richly merits the reputation 
it has won for itself. The present number is peculiarly 
attractive in the character of its articles. The first is a 
translation from the German by Rev. J. D. Sevringhaus, 
of Richmond, Indiana, showing the relation of the Sermon 
to the Church Year. If this article could be read by all 
the members of our Church, and particularly by the 
American portion of her ministry, it would greatly en- 
lighten the generality upon a subject that, for lack of in- 
formation, they have but little appreciation. Other articles 
equally as valuable are embraced in this number.—7'he 
Evangelical Lutheran, Charlotte, N. C. 

The Evangelical Review for April is at hand, and from 
the examination -which we have been able to give it, we 
think the number one of more than ordinary interest.— 
American Lutheran. 

Of the ten articles that make up the number before us, 
there are none that fall below mediocrity, and several that 
are full of matter and point.—Lutheran Observer. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review contains quite a num- 
ber of articles of special interest to theological readers. 
Daniel’s Seventy Weeks; The Millenium; Church Dis- 
a and Prayer, will command attention. “Evidences 
of a Future State, as seen in the Analogies of Nature,” is 
a fresh and well written dissertation on an old theme. Dr. 
Sprague’s address before one of the New England Socie- 
ties for Religious Inquiry, delivered last July, is here re- 
produced. The Authorship of the Augsburg Confession, 
Reminiscences of Deceased Lutheran Ministers, and The 
Relation of the Sermon to the Church Year, are the other 
original articles of this number.—7'he Hvangelist. 

The articles are well written and full of interest. . The 
excellent character of the Review is well sustained.—Ger- 
man Reformed Messenger. 

This is the organ of a pious and learned body of men 
who discuss the great questions of the day, from the point 
of view of the Lutheran Theology.— Home Monthly, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

It is quite a readable and valuable number of the Re- 
view.—Adams Sentinel. 

The Evangelical Quarterly Review, for April, fully sus- 
tains the Character of the Review.—Gettysburg Star. 











